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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 
PROSPECT FOR LATE POTATOES. 

‘The eut on this page shows our four- 
acre potato patch. The rows are 
eighty rods long, and the picture was 
taken from the extreme north end of 
the field. As the picture shows, the 
ground is somewhat rolling, but the 
rows are perfectly straight, “over hill 
and dale,” the whole length of the 
field. 

The picture was taken just as the 
tops began to blow out, and now the 
ground is almost completely covered 
with the dark green foliage. To the 
right in the picture is seen the meadow. 
On the left is the lane, running from 
the barnyard to the back end of the 
farm, where lies the permanent pas- 
ture. On the other side of the lane is 
the cornfield. The corn has a rank 
growth and is “earing up” nicely, 
many ears already lopping over in the 
“good old-fashioned way.” 

Regarding the potato patch: We 
never had a better prospect for an 
abundant crop of potatoes. In fact, we 
have just found out how to grow the 
tubers, from an “expert” point of view. 

We used to grow (or raise) “some po- 
for family use exclusively— 
some weeds as well, and then had to 
buy a few (potatoes, not weeds) to 
carry us over until it came time to 
raise some more potatoes—and weeds. 

This season we decided to grow po- 
tatoes exclusively—and no weeds. The 
patch, shown in the picture, consists 
entirely of Carman No. 3 potatoes. 
Our friend F. Hodgman went through 
these potatoes with us a few days ago. 
He said he never saw a finer patch. 
There are not enough weeds to fill a 
quart cup. 

Growing a crop of potatoes this sea- 
son has been, for us, on our farm, one 
of the easiest jobs we ever undertook 
in field cultural operations. 

OUR METHOD. 

The ground was plowed abottt the 
middle of May, turning under a portion 
of the meadow. The clover and other 
grass was about six inches high at this 
time. The plow ran about eight inches 
deep. <A narrow strip had been sub- 
soiled some time previously. The 
ground was well fitted and planted 
when we were having a severe spring 
drouth. The best seed obtainable was 
used and planted about four .inches 
deep, with hand planters. This was 
quite a job, and if we continue growing 
potatoes as a field crop we shall use 
the two-horse planter hereafter. 

As soon as the seed’ was planted 
heavy rains came on. At first we used 
the spring tooth harrow, going over the 
sround twice after planting. No dam- 
age was done to the seed pieces, but 
millions of weeds were destroyed in 
their incipiency. The horse weeder and 
spike tooth harrows were used several 
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times, or until the plants were 
several inches high. In_ spite of 
frequent heavy rains the plants 
came up in clean ground. The 


patch has been cultivated four times, 
using a two-horse riding cultivator. 
The rows are three feet two inches 
apart, and the hills from eighteen 
inches to two feet apart. 

The work of keeping down or de- 
stroying weeds, and maintaining a dirt 
or dust mulch, has been comparatively 
easy. Horse culture, rather than hand 
culture, with rows eighty rods long and 
little turning to do, makes “all the dif- 
ference in the world” in potato culture. 

Deep cultivation was practiced at 
first to loosen up the ground. As the 
plants grew and the roots began their 
lateral growth in the surface soil we 
raised the cultivator teeth. Since then 





not entirely efface the poison. Three 
weeks after the last application tomato 
worms commenced eating the potato 
tops, but soon succumbed to the deadly 
poison. 

WHEN DIGGING TIME COMES. 

This is the hardest job, but we expect 
to use a patent potato digger which 
has long been advertised in The Farm- 
er. As the potatoes were grown for seed 
purposes, we shall put them into pits, 
to remain practically in cold storage. 
The bushel crates, we have used for 
some time, will solve the problem of 
picking up, but more about this work 
some other time. 





BEST METHODS OF THRESHING 
WHEAT. 


My subject assumes that I can give 
the best method. This I shall not be 














CLOVERDALE FARM POTATO PATCH. 


level and shallow cultivation has been 
maintained. 
BOMBARDMENT OF THE BUGS. 

For their destruction we used the 
arsenite of soda solution, in connection 
with Bordeaux mixture. The prepara- 
tion of this mixture was given in The 
Farmer early last spring. The bugs 
commenced suddenly, about the 20th of 
June, to strip the vines. The writer 
was away from home all the week 
until Saturday morning. Stopping in 
Battle Creek long enough to secure 
some bug ammunition, we hastened 
home. The two-horse truck was ready, 
with the barrel and spraying apparatus 
in position for firing on the enemy. In 
just one-half day we slaughtered the 
bugs. But reinforcements were coming 
on, and a week later we repeated the 
attack. Since that time not a bug has 
been touched and hardly a single bug 
‘an be found. 

THE BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

This is good and should be used in 
connection with the arsenite of soda. 
Later in the season lime alone may be 
used, the copper sulphate being left 
out. Do not use arsenic with a lime 
solution. for it will surely scorch the 
leaves. 

The mixture we used stuck to the 
vines so closely that several rains did 





able to do in the minds of all your 
readers. But I may be able to provoke 
discussion that will be a benefit to 
many. We all remember that only a 
few years ago every farmer stacked 
his grain or hauled it into the barns. 
Most men stacked, for few had barn 
room for much grain, as grain in the 
sheaf is very bulky. Threshing ma- 
chines were not so plenty then as they 
are now and the machine would begin 
as early as possible and thresh till cold 
weather, and not infrequently were 
stacks left over until the next spring. 
Stacks well made and properly cared 
for during wet weather will keep nice- 
ly and the grain will keep better in the 
stack than anywhere else, and with 
less waste. Where grain is stored in 
open barrs the waste from storage and 
“birdage and rattage’” is more than 
most of us realize. But this system of 
stacking is now almost entirely aban- 
doned, and all farmers who can, here- 
abouts, are threshing directly from the 
shock. In my judgment this has been 
brought about largely by the manu- 
facturers of machines who have 
pushed their machines upon men, who 
of their own accord would hardly have 
sought these investments. The result 
has been that the country is flooded 
with threshing machines and every in- 
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ducement is offered the farmer to 
thresh as early as he wishes, or even 
earlier, and a considerable strife for 
jobs often ensues. 

Again, the farmers who now see the 
opportunity of threshing early when a 
few good dry days come along, all 
want to thresh at the same time, and 
the result is the machine man is tempt- 
ed to make a good many promises he is 
afterward unable to fulfill. And men 
who are promised their work this week 
get it done week after next. This 
makes the farmer think and say some 
very ugly things about the machine 
man. And the machine man, with de- 
lays from showers and breakage on 
the one hand, and anxious, crowding 
farmers on the other hand, is between 
the “devil and the deep sea.” Verily 
the lot of the machine man is unen- 
viable. I do not assume that this 
greater number of machines and the 
conditions spoken of work the farmer 
any hardship. I believe the very op- 
posite. The more machines the more 
easily we will be able to seeure one 
when we want it. The greater the 
strife or eempetition ‘the cheaper the 
work will be done for us. 

These are principles that will hold 
good in all businesses. And while these 
things may work us a benefit we must 
be fair enough to admit that there is 
need of a better adjustment. Many 
machines are made on the cheap-john 
plan. The men who buy them are 
without means and buy on time. By 
the time the machine is paid for it is 
worn out, and the man has derived no 
real profit from his investment. Noth- 
ing more than wages for his work, if 
always that. Now the better adjust- 
ment must mean more work and not 
higher prices. So some inducement 
must be offered the farmer to avoid 
this early rush and hold his grain, 

This brings us again to stacks or 
grain sheds, or barns. As all men can- 
not successfully build stacks, the ques- 
tion is can farmers afford to build 
grain barns or sheds for the short time 
the grain is to be kept in them. While 
I have so far taken each step in the 
evolution, in earlier years always 
stacking my grain, now in the early 
rush to thresh from the shock, I be- 
lieve the acme of perfection in han- 
dling grain is the shed, where the 
farmer with his own help can store 
the grain ready for the machine and 
when the time comes can manage the 
threshing with very little additional 
help. 

In threshing from the shock we re- 
quire six or seven teams and four 
pitchers in the field, men to store the 
grain, and the machine gang, making 
a total of seventeen or eighteen men. 
Before we had self-feeders and wind- 
stackers it took about eight more men 


| than this. And when we struck a spell 


of showery weather and a two-days’ 
job lasted six days, it became a verita- 
ble bugbear, and this was an awful 
army of men to have about and feed. 
In threshing from the shock this large 
force of men and teams is made up by 
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changing work with our neighbors so 
that almost no cash outlay is required. 

So long as existing conditions con- 
tinue, farmers will continue to thresh 
from the shock, although in many 
cases every year, in the vain hope that 
the machine will come before bad 
weather, some grain is left out at a loss 
and where it is damaging every day. 
Conditions of weather control men in 
some of these matters. The long series 
of dry falls we have had has greatly 
facilitated threshing from the fields, 
while a series of wet seasons would, 
no doubt, lead many to build grain 
ebeds. The perfect method is not in 
sight, but a better way will result in 
more grain sheds, and I believe that 
the saving of the additional help re- 
quired in other methods will largely if 
not entirely pay the interest on the in- 


wvestment, 
Butler Co., O. M. C. MORRIS. 


(We have just passed through such a 
siege as friend Morris describes. About 
fifty farmers were striving to induce 
the same thresher to “do up” their job 
on the same day. 

We do not favor threshing in the 

field, or from the shock. The risk is 
too great for a majority of the farm- 
ers who undertake it. It seems to us 
that it would pay almost any farmer, 
who had to stack his grain, to build 
some sort of a cheap barrack, such as 
was illustrated on this page two weeks 
ago, 
We sympathize with the “thresher- 
man.” He has a hard time of it, at 
the best, and we doubt whether he 
makes much money.—Ed.) 





OF CORN-GRIB AND 


A PLAN 
GRANARY. 





The following Fig. 1 is a plan of a 
combined corn-crib and granary which 
is 300 feet long and 24 feet wide, and 
14 feet high from stone foundation to 


the eaves of the roof. It has a drive- 
way through the middle 10 feet wide 
and double doors at each end hung on 


rollers to slide back each way, by 
which ample ventilation may _ be 
secured in warm weather. The bins, 


B B, 8x6 feet in size and 5 in number, 
are upon one side. The mode of con- 
structing these bins is shown in Fig. 
2. The posts B B have grooves into 
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the slide B is opened long enough for 
the space C to fill. When B is closed 
and A opened, the grain passes into 
the bag. The size of the measuring 
chamber in the spout is 12% inches by 
12% inches, and 12% inches high, 
which just holds one bushel. If 
a Winchester bushel is preferred, the 
measuring chamber in the spout should 
be made 10x10 inches and 21% 
inches high. This holds just one Win- 
chester bushel. But if a half bushel 
chamber is wanted then the proper 
size would be 10x19 inches and 
10% inches high. Of course these 
measurements are for the inside of the 
chamber. By inserting a pane of glass 
in the face of the bin, or in the spout 
at D, one can always tell the quantity 
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FIG. 2. 
of grain in the bin. In constructing a 
bin like this the bottom should have a 
rise of six inches to the foot. For ex- 
ample, a bin 6 feet from front to back 
for wheat, corn, oats, etc., should have 
a rise of 36 inches in the bottom to 
secure a good flow. 
Geauga Co., O. 


HOT-WATER TREATMENT FOR 
SMUT OF WHEAT. 


CHAS. H. HICKOX. 








Provide two large vessels holding at 
least 20 gallons each (two wash kettles, 
soap kettles, wash boilers, tubs, or even 
barrels will do). One of the vessels 
should contain warm water at say 110° 
to 120° F. and the other hot water at 
132° to 133° F, The first is for the pur- 
pose of warming the seed before dip- 
ping it into the second, as unless this 
precaution is taken it is difficult to 
keep the water in the second vessel at 
the proper temperature, <A pail of cold 
water and a kettle of boiling water 
should be kept at hand to draw from 
when necessary to raise or lower the 
temperature, or, better still, in case a 
kettle or boiler is used, the temperature 
of the water may be kept up by placing 
the vessel over a small fire, Where 
steam is available, it can be conducied 
into the second vessel containing the 
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CORY CRIB 





FIG. 1. 
which the boards are slipped as the 


bins are filled. They can be removed 
when not needed. The boards should 
be numbered that they may be always 
properly placed, Portable steps (mark- 
ed E) are very convenient when the 
bins are deep. Fig. 3 is a cross-section 
of a self-discharging corn-crib on the 
other side of granary. <A _ corn-crib 
from which corn can be taken when 
wanted without opening any part of 
the upper portion or without the use of 
a ladder or steps may be made as 
shown. The floor slopes from one side 
to the other and its lower margin pro- 
jects beyond the side. of the crib suffi- 
ciently to permit a box in which a 
scoop or shovel can be used. The pro- 
jecting part of the floor is made the 
bottom of the box that is built upon it 
and which is opened on the side next 
to the crib so that the corn will slide 
into it. A cover is hinged to the box 
so that it may be turned up when corn 
is to be taken out. To facilitate the 
use of the shovel the opening into the 
crib is closed for a space of two feet. 
tither in the middle or at each end at 
these closed places there will be no 
corn upon the floor of the box so that 
it will be easy to shovel out the corn. 
Stairs three feet wide lead to the upper 
floor from driveway, where damp grain 
may be stored beneath the roof to dry. 
An exterior view of the building is 
given in Fig. 4. 
A MEASURING GRAIN-BIN. 

A grain bin is shown in Fig. 5 with 
an attachment for measuring. There 
ean be no waste as the bag or sack 
may be hooked upon the lower end of 
the spout, and when filled can be easily 
removed. The spout requires the bin 
to be sufficiently elevated for the bag, 
when attached to the spout, to just 
clear the floor. In drawing from the 
bin the slide marked A is closed and 


hot water by means of a pipe provided 
with a stopcock. This answers better 
than any other method for heating the 
water and for elevating the tempera- 
ture from time to time. 

Place the seed to be treated, at the 
rate of ‘half a bushel or more at ene 
time, in a closed vessel which will al- 
low the free entrance of water vn «ll 
sides. A bushel basket made of heavy 
wire, ‘with wire netting, say 12 meshes 
to the inch, spread inside, may be used 
for this purpose; or a frame can be 
made at a trifling cost and the wire 
netting stretched over it. This will al- 
low the free passage of the water and 
at the same time prevent the seed from 
passing out. A sack made of loosely 
woven material—for instance, a gunny 
sack—may be used instead of the wire 
basket. In some respects a perforated 
tin vessel is preferable to any of the 
above. It is important not to fill the 
baskets or sacks completely, as the 
grain is wetted more easily, drains bet- 
ter, and is more uniformly exposed to 
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the hot water when it can move about 
freely. It ig also important to have a 
volume of hot water at least six to 
eight times as great as the capacity of 
the basket or sack, otherwise the tem- 
perature varies too much. 

In treating wheat it is well to throw 
the grain into a vessel filled with cold 
water first, stir it well, and skim off the 
smutted grains that float on top, and 
then put the sound grain into the bas- 





ket or other vessel containing the hot 





water. This placing in cold water and 
skimming is entirely unnecessary in 
treating other grain and even in treat- 
ing wheat when it is affected by the 
loose smut only. Dip the basket of 
seed into the vessel containing the wa- 
ter at 110° to 120°, after a moment lift 
it, and when most of the water has es- 
caped plunge a second time into the 
same vessel, and so on several times. 
The object of the lifting and plunging, 
to which a rotary motion should be 
added, is to bring every grain in con- 
tact with the hot water. Less than a 
minute is required for this preparatory 
treatment. Now plunge the basket of 
seed into the vessel containing water at 
132° to 133°. Should the thermometer 
indicate that the temperature of the 
water is falling, add to it from the ket- 
tle of boiling water until the right heat 
is attained, or, should the temperature 
rise higher than 132°, add a little cold 
water. Should the temperature rise as 
high as 135°, the time of treat-nent 
should be reduced, as five minutes at 
this temperature suffices to kill the 
smut, and immersion for a lonzer time 
is likely to injure the seed. In all 
cases the water should be well stirred 
whenever either hot or cold water is 
added. : 

Very soon after its immersion in the 
second vessel, containing the hot wa- 
ter, the basket of seed should be iifted 
and drained, after which it shoud be 
plunged in again and agitated as above 
described. This operation slouit be 
repeated six or eight times and con- 
tinued ten minutes, In this way every 
portion of the seed will be subjected to 
the action of the hot water. In practice 
it will be found best for one man (or 
boy) to devote his entire time to keep- 
ing the water at the proper tempera- 
ture, adding a little hot waier if the 
temperature falls below 132° an1 a lit- 
tle cold water if it rises wbove 133°. 
The entire time of another soan will be 
required in handling the grain to be 
treated. 
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After removing the grain from the 
hot water, spread on a clean floor or on 
a piece of canvas to dry. The layer of 
grain should not be over 3 inches thick. 


If it can not be spread out at once, dip }: 


fected, 

in cold water and set to one side until 
it can be attended to. It dries best if 
spread while hot, After one portion is 
spread out another can be treated, and 
so on, until all the seed has been disin- 

There are many possible modifica- 
tions of the hot-water treatment that 
are more easily used than the one here 
given, but wherever they have been 
tested on a large scale they have prov- 
en uniformly less successful in prevent- 
ing smut than the method described, 
and do not give as great an increase in 
yield, 

The important points to be remem- 
bered in the hot-water treatment are as 
follows: (1) Maintain the proper tem- 
perature of the water (132° to 133° F.), 
in no ease allowing it to rise higher 
than 135° or fall below 130°; (2) see 
that the volume of hot «water is at least 
six or eight times greater than that of 
the seed treated at any one time; (5) 
never completely fill the basket or sack 
used for treating the seed, but always 
leave room for the grain to move about 
freely; (4) leave the seed ten minutes 
in the vessel of hot water. 

For The Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE WITH SMUT. 





I desire to relate a bit of experience 
with smut in wheat, and then ask what 
causes it. Last year a field of Daw- 
son’s Goldcn Chaff was raised from 
seed procured from the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, which seed was free 
from smut, as was the crop raised. 
This year on one field that was sowed 
the 16th of September the sample is 
fine and absolutely free from smut, 
while on another field, sowed from the 
same seed October 18, occasional smut 
kernels can be found, as well as detect- 
ed by the smell. 
slightly shrunken, although the yield 
was twenty-seven bushels per acre. 


Some of this field was. 





There never was any smut on the farm 
before. Now what was the cause? 
Smut has occasionally appeareg iy 
this locality, without regard to soil or 
variety. although late sown wheat 
seems more affected than early sown. 


FRA : 
Lenawee Co., Mich. NK ALLIS. 


(Similar conditions obtain on many 
farms, and we often wonder where the 
smut came from. We sent the above 
query to Prof. Smith, who gives the 
following reply.—Ed.) 

Agricultural College, Mich., Avgust 15, 189s. 

I have simply a suggestion to make 
in reply to the question of your corre- 
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FIG. 5. 

wheat was free from smut, and that 
the crop raised from the early sown 
wheat this year was also free from 
smut, while products of the later sown 
fields were afflicted with the disease. 
I know too little of the circumstance 
to give a verdict. It may be that the 
later sown wheat was too late in the 
ground to secure a healthy top before 
winter, thus rendering it peculiarly lia- 
ble to the disease; or it may be that 
the seed from the later sown fields 
having been threshed first, the fall be- 
fore, was infested with the disease 
from the threshing machine, which had 
come from threshing a smutty crop. 
He would expect a field of wheat sown 
as late as October 18 to give a less 
yield than a similar field sown earlier. 

I cannot account for the smut in the 
field, except upon the theory I have 


given. Yours respectfully, 
¢. D. SMITH, Director. 
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A New Grain Drill. 


In this new adaptation the disc has been 
found quite as effective as in the other kinds 
of farm machinery. We present herewith a 
cut of the new Buckeye: Dise Grain Drill. 
manufactured by P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, 
O. It scarcely needs any recommendation 
beyond saying thatit is in every way the 
equal of the remainder of the well-known 
and popular Buckeye line of grain drills. It 
is especially well adapted to the sowing of 
stubble or stalk ground, as it cuts up and 
fines the soil, making an almost perfect seed- 
bed, and at the same time covers the seed 
perfectly. The discs cut through all stubble 
or trash that may be left onthe ground. This 
new drill is constructed in the same manner 
as the other Buckeye drills, having the same 
square steel tubing frame, steel or wood 
wheels as desired, single drag bars and the 
famous new change of speed device for 
regulating the feed of the grain. Don’t buy 
a grain drill until you write these people for 
circulars and other information about this 
new dise drill. 


On another page of this issue appears the 
advertisement of the Automatic Grip Neck 
Yoke Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. As will be 
noticed, these people are manufacturing a 
neck yoke for carriages, buggies, farm wag- 
ons, ete. The leading feature of this device 
is the neck yoke center, a cut of which is 
shown in the ad. Should the traces break or 
become detached from any reason the grip 
immediately closes on the tongue and pre- 
vents ig from dropping. A gentleman whom 
we know tells us that he saw this device test- 
ed where the only way in which the team 
was attached to the carriage was by the neck 
yoke. He assures us that the carriage was 
hauled along the street with perfect ease and 
safety. These people are asking for agents. 








$5.00 To Milwaukee. 

Don’t forget the $5.00 excursion given by 
the Detroit & Milwaukee Division of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, on Friday, August 26th. 
This will be a most delightful trip leaving 
Detroit at7 inthe morning, reaching Grand 
Haven about noon and taking one of the 
Crosby elegant line of steamers, arriving iD 
Milwaukee about 7:30 p. m., giving a charming 
daylight ride across Lake Michigan. 

This will be the only excursion to Milwau- 
kee this season. 
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: ‘Kir Stock. 








BREEDER. 


In a paper read before a breeders’ 
iustitute at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, C. S. 
sarclay, referring to the fad for cer- 
iain lines of blood which is now a rul- 
ing feature in the breeding of Poland- 
China swipe, gave some excellent ad- 
vice, Which should be carefully studied 
by breeders of other live stock as well 
as of Poland-Chinas. Here is an ex- 
tract: “My brother breeders, it is time 
for us to take a square look at the situ- 
ation. In other words, now is the time 
to bring into play our common sense. 
Time to stop and inquire what our 
pedigrees are good for and whether we 
are using them for the purpose of im- 
proving our hogs or for running after 
the beautiful butterfly of fashion that 
has nothing in it to commend our 
course only the bewitching and facin- 
ating color of the wings that are vear- 
ing us on to certain destruction. I am 
aware, gentlemen, that I am getting 
dangerously near the corns on many of 
your toes. Be that as it may, they 
need tramping upon. until you are 


‘brought back to a common sense use of 


the pedigrees we are so careful to pre- 
serve. This insane craze after certain 
families is sapping the life blood of 
the business we love so well and are 
staking all we have in dollars and 
reputation to build up. How many 
breeders are there here that can tell 
and give a good logical reason for pay- 
ing a high price fer a boar or sow of 
some of the fashionable sorts? You 
ask them the question and almost al- 
ways their reason is, because he has 
this or that blood line, and often they 
are those that come very near the 
blood lines of their own hogs. This is 
tle very thing that nine times out of 
ten you should steer as far from as 
possible. This craze after fashion 
leads to in and in, or incestuous breed- 
ing. This enemy is sapping the life 
and vitality of not only the Poland- 
China hogs but the business itself, and 
is and will land it over to other breeds, 
It is in point to stop and ask, what the 
business of breeding pure bred Poland- 
Chinas and maintaining at so great cost 
depends on. Our answer to this ques- 
tion is, the business depends on the 
production of pure bred boars to sell 
to the farmers or pork raisers for the 
purpose of buiiding up and maintain- 
ing the desirable qualities that have 
Leen mentioned in this paper, in the 
vast number of hogs produced in this 
country. If this answer is correct, 
what should be the object of breeders 
in the production of the thoroughbred 
hog. We would say, the production of 
a boar with the greatest vitality and 
vigor and the ability to sire the kind of 
pigs that will consume feed and make 
the most part out of it in the shortest 
time. These characteristics can be 
fixed by a line of ancestry with these 
qualities and here is where your pedi- 
grees come in to assist in doing the 
work they are designated for. To keep 
your blood lines so distant that there 
is no possible intermingling of blood 
relation. I believe this practice of in- 
breeding or line-breeding to be so 
dangerous that it should not be in- 
dulged in only by the most skillful, and 
then only as an experiment in a very 
limited way. ‘This is a question for 
very serious thought if we expect to 
iuintain our position as the breeder 
of the best hog for the American farm- 
er. I tell you, brother breeders, the 
hard-fisted, practical, good hard com- 
ion sense of the American farmer does 
hot care a fig which way a hog’s tail 
curls or how his ear tips, or whether 
the hair on his back lays straight or 
curls forty ways. It is the boar and 
sow that gives the results in dollars 
that he is working for, let them be red, 
White or blue, and that is the kind of a 
boar we have got to produce to hold 
What we have. There are more red 
and white boars being used now on 
Poland-China sows through the coun- 
try than is agreeable to the sight of a 
Poland-China breeder.’ You ask a man 
Why he is doing so and so and he will 
tell you that he can not get the Poland 
boars with enough vigor and vitality. 
He likes them best but they are too 
fine and weak in bone and will not get 
out and rustle for business, the legiti- 
mate result of in-breeding, This running 
after certain families because someone 
or combination has paid, or said to have 
paid, a long price for a hog, and get- 





ting from two to six auctioneers to 
boom the sale and draw in suckers, is 
ali wrong and doing the business more 
injury than forty such meetings as 
this can do good. 1 think it is time to 
call a halt and stop and find out where 
we are at.” 

Those breeders who will call to mind 
the ruinous craze for the blood of cer- 
tain families of Shorthorns will admit 
that Mr. Barclay is not talking with- 
out good cause, and that his advice is 
very timely. It is a fact that great 
popularity is a most serious handicap 
to the future usefulness of a breed, or 
a particular family of a breed. As 
cases in point we can refer to the Bates 
family of Shortherns, the Knightley 
family, and others once recognized as 
the highest type of Shorthorns. Their 
pepularity, founded upon good reasons 
at first developed into a fad that kept 
every ill-conditioned brute with any 
of their blood in the breeding ranks, 
until these families were nearly de- 
stroyed. There is some danger of the 
Cruickshank family following in the 
same track. ‘The popularity of 
Wilkes blood in the trotting horse is 
responsible for much of the lack of 
beauty and symmetry in the American 
trotter. There has been no culling and 
selecting because the blood was too 
valuable. The Poland-China is suffer- 
ing from the same causes, and the pro- 
test against further advance in that 
direction is both wise and timely. 


INBREEDING VS. CROSS-BREED- 
ING. 


The question whether crossing be- 
tween varieties of the same breed will 
result in the formation of an interme- 
diate variety which shall be an im- 
provement on both the originals is one 
that has not yet been settled. Certain 
it is that in the case of the Merino 
sheep, says a writer in an English live 
stock journal, all the fountain heads 
from which Merinos have been drawn 
upon by Australia—namely, Spanish, 
German and American flocks—have 
been carefully guarded against any 
mixtures, and in Spain even the differ- 
ent “cabanas” have been carefully bred 
within themselves. Crossing, how- 
ever, between different families has 
often resulted favorably. We have 
seen decided improvement brought 
about recently in some Tasmanian 
sheep by importations of Saxon Me- 
rinos, and in several Queensland flocks 
by an admixture of the blood of the 
Vermont Merinos. But the captious 
may be inclined to attribute the im- 
provement in these instances to a mere 
correction of defects that ‘had been 
brought about by carelessness or de- 
fective judgment. But it should be 
generally known that the character of 
a fiock or herd can be completely 
changed without going beyond its own 
blood. The old and trite saying, that a 
“flock or herd is what the breeder 
wakes it,” is substantially correct, and 
it will at once occur to the reader that 
to bring about a complete change in 
essential qualities, without foreign 
blood, close inbreeding will have to 
be departed from, without, however, 
going outside of the flock or herd for 
fresh blood. A scientific breeder, to 
obtain eminent success, will prefer to 
breed from a single family having 
withiu it all the proper elements of 
improvement, without breeding in too 
closely. Crossing different families of 
any breed must be done with a distinct 
object in view. To cress different fam- 
ilies merely for the sake of crossing, 
under the impression that it, in itself, 
is beneficial, or with a hope that im- 
provement will ensue, has properly 
been designated “the height of folly 
and weakness.” ‘The writer whom IL 
quoted in my last letter truly remarks: 
“Even uniform mediocrity is far prefer- 
able to mediocrity without uniformity; 
and he who has the former should not 
break it up by crossing, without hay- 
ing a definite purpose, a definite plan 
for attaining that purpose, and enough 
knowledge and experience in the sub- 
ject to afford a decent prospect of suc- 
cess. Successful crossing requires as 
much skill as successful in-and-in 
breeding.” ‘To upset a herd or flock 
and destroy its fainily likeness by con- 
stantly infusing into it strains of other 
families, is to lose all the benefit which 
blood confers. Every breeder should, 
after due observation and reflection, fix 
upon a standard for his flock or herd, 
and that standard he should consider 
his compass to steer by. If that stand- 
ard cannot be attained by the materials 
of his own herd or flock, then by all 
means let him resort to one or more 
out-crosses, as the Booth family did in 
establishing their magnificent herds. 
But do not resort to crossing merely at 





random. Let it not be, for one mo- 
ment, thought that I have any desire 
to dogmatize, or that I wish to set my- 
self up as an authority above my con- 
temporaries. I but state the true prin- 
ciples of breeding as worked upon by 
the early improvers, and by all the 
lwost successful breeders since. What 
was it that made Amos Cruickshank 
dcpart from the principles worked on 
by Bakewell, Jonas Webb, Colling, 
Bates, and others of the early improvy- 
ers, and introduce into his herd selee- 
ticns of the best cattle he could find 
in other herds? It was solely with the 
ohject of correcting abuses of the in- 
breeding system which had been prac- 
ticed, and which had threatened—and 
nearly succeeded—in working destruc- 
tiop in the finest breed of cattle that 
ever existed in any country. But mark 
the sequel. After Cruickshank had 
established his standard of excellence 
he did not go beyond his own herd for 
fresh blood, and the Cruickshank 
Shorthorns are acknowledged to be the 
cream of the breed at the present day. 





STOCK NOTES. 





This is the time of the year when 
shade in the pasture is absolutely es- 
sential to the comfort of all kinds of 
live stock, If there are no shade trees 
available, some sort of a shelter should 
be erected to protect animals from the 
hot rays of the sun. 


‘ The shortage in beef cattle is becom- 
Ing more pronounced, and the high 
price at which even ordinary and com- 
mon stock is selling should encourage 
farmers to give a little more attention 
to the production of beef. Really good 
well-finished steers are very -scarce, 
and sell quickly at very high figures. 
With the prices at which feeders and 
stockers are selling in such markets as 
Buffalo and Chicago, beef cattle will 
have to bring a high price to let feed- 
ers out whole, or give them any profit. 
Feed is likely to be cheap and plenty, 
however, the coming season, and this 
will be an important factor in deter- 
mining the question of profit and loss. 


Tamworth hogs are said to be 
an Irish breed, first introduced in 
England by Sir Robert Peel when he 
was Secretary of Ireland. ‘The name 
comes from the town of Tamworth, in 
England, near which Sir Robert had an 
estate. The breed is not known to have 
had a distinctive name in Ireland, but 
belonged to the class which are re- 
ferred to in that country as “the gen- 
tlemen that pay the rent.” 


SHROPSHIRES 


AT AUCTION. 


The Second Annual Sale of the Concord 
Shropshire Association will be held at , 


CONCORD, JACKSON CO., MICH., 


On WEDNESDAY Sept. 7, 1898 


ABOUT 200 imported and American bred rams, 
ewes and lambs will be sold to the 
highest bidder, rain or shine. 
Sale to Commence at 10 o’clock. 
For catalogues, etc., address 
C. W. DART, Secy, Concord, Mich. 
COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 





_ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 
re NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 


ready for service at reasonable prices. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


J F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich.,breed- 
&. ers of Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes, 
M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 
JOR SALE CHEAP, if taken at once, two pure 
St. Lambert Jersey heifer calves from the 
best strains inthe country. This will appear but 
once. Address A. M. MINTY, Battle Creek, Mich. 





EGISTERED HOLSTEINS—any age or sex from 
my “World’s Fair” prize-winning herd. Po- 
land-Chinas sired by son of the great Black United 
States. Farmers’ prices. B. F. Thompson, Detroit. 


SH EEP National Delaine and Dickinson 

* Merinos of the highest type. Both 

sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS of choice breeding for Sale. 

Also Chester White Swine 

both sexes, not akin. Breeding stock registered. 
E. E. BEACH, Green Oak, Mich. 


Ep SOUTHDOWN ana 
RINOS. All registered. M. F. FOSDICK, 
Williams, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 











gene eye HALL STOCK FARM has on hand a few 
IO choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year_oldAmericanbredewesandrams Personal 
nspo ctioninvited. L.S.Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE. As good a flock as the State pro- 


duces. My residence is one mile from station on 
C.8.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich. 


‘NHROPSHIRES at Willow Dale Farm for sale: 
30 rams, lambs, and yearlings, sired by Chan- 
cellor, the World’s Fair champion 400-lb. yearling 
ram. Big growthy fellows. Also 40 choice regis- 
tered ewes, and one choice yearling ram, Weight 
250 pounds. H. STEWART, Lennon, Mich. 


HOGS. 
HOICE fall sows ready to breed, $8 each; 1 boar, 
/Wilkes, Corwin, U. S. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send forcatalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake,Mich. 


NOR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney,Mt.Morris, Mich. 


=— Tecumseh, Black U. S. and Klever’s Model 
/ strains Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury,Mich. 


hi ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
iW breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale, Both sexes. 
tolyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI- 
¥ GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th. 
Make me a bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stockforsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


NOR SALE—Reg. Eng. Yorkshire boar Yukon, 
17 mos. old; extrafine and sure. Must change. 
Also sow from above from reg. sow, 3 mos. old. 
Price $20 and $8. A. B. BISHOP, Riverside, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
Px grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


\HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 


shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. C.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS fi,8°°puire° not! akinc® Prices 
reasonable. F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 
GRAND RIVER HERD of 0.1.C€. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 





OLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR SALE-—sired by 
Chief All Know, Vol. 20, 0., (he by Chief 
I Am 40729 A) and Ideal Chief 40661. Dams 
equally as good. E.M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 


BERKSHIRES. 9 Blue ribbons. _If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 
97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


H I am taking orders for 
0 all - inas spring pigs; if you need 
* one address L. F. CON- 


RAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


GET YOUR CHOICE 


by ordering a Poland-China Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head to select from. Best individu- 
ality and breeding. A.A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 


Stock at Moscow, Mich. 





SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


By Corwin King 2d. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


Write your wants. 


M AYBE you don’t 
iW know it, but it’s 
a fact, the Cass 
Valley herd of Imp. 
Chesters has more 
Ist premium stock 
than any herd in 
Michigan and our 
prices are the lowest. 

WM. W. BALCH,'Prop., Deford, Mich. 





0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of th¢ 
e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writ: = me 
ust what you want. 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


THE PAC ER IN EU ROPE. 


Mr. Bowne, who has charge of 


John R. Gentry, is reported to have 
gone to Europe to make arrangements 
for exhibiting those three great 
pacers—Star Pointer, 1:59%; John R. 
Gentry, 2:00%, and Joe Patchen, 2:01%,. 
The general feeling among horsemen 
acquainted with the markets ‘of Eu- 
rope and the’ opinions of European 
horsemen, is that the proposed exhibi- 
tions would be rank failures. There is 
an unconquerable aversion to pacers 
among-horsemen in all European na- 
tions, and the greater use of the pacer 
in this country, and its growth in favor 
has not influenced opinion at all on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The stallion 
that gets pacers, no matter how fast 
or how well bred, cannot be sold there 
for breeding purposes. In view of this 
fact, it is not likely that exhibitions 
of pacing, even by the most famous 
of the side-wheelers, will attract either 
attention or cash. 

In this connection it is well those 
who are engaged in breeding trotters 
with the possible idea of finding a mar- 
ket for them abroad, should remember 
this prejudice when selecting a sire to 
breed to. Of recent years pacers have 
come more and more into prominence 
in the United States, and their earning 
capacity, through the increased purses 
offered in pacing classes, has made 
them desirable property. A great many 
natural trotters have, by special train- 
ing and the use of various appliances, 
been changed to pacers. This we con- 
sider unwise, because the number of 
natural trotters is each year becoming 
more and more limited through more 
pacers being bred and many of the 
best trotting sires being picked up for 
shipment abroad. If this continues will 
not the time soon come when square 
natural trotters will become so scarce 
that foreigners will cease coming here 
for trotting-bred stock? It will not 
take long to reach this condition if 
present methods of breeding and train- 
ing are continued, as the number of 
pacers bred from trotting sires is year- 
ly increasing. It may finally result in 
a complete divorce between the repre- 
sentatives of the two gaits, with differ- 
ent stud-books, and registering follow- 
ing gait as well as lines of blood. It 
looks to us as if such a change was 
necessary to uphold the standing of the 
American trotting horse, while giving 
the pacer all the privileges of a special 
breed to which his merits entitle him. 

As showing the sentiment prevailing 
on this subject among European im- 
porters and dealers of trotting-bred 
horses, we give the following extract 
from an interview with a foreign buy- 
er published in an eastern journal: 

“While you are cultivating the pacer 
over here, we in Europe are doing all we 
can to stamp out the gait. We buy no 
pacers and we breed none if we can help 
it. When a colt shows a disposition to 
pace we cast him oft. Scme day we shall 
nave a breed that is free from all tend- 
ency to pace, and then you Americans 
will have to go to Europe to buy the best 
trotters, unless your breeders change 
their policy. We don’t want your pacers 
or your 50-cent silver dollars over there. 
They are pretty much alike, when you 
come to think of it.” 

Now the sentiment expressed in that 
paragraph may be all wrong, and it 
certainly is from the point of view of 
many American horsemen; but from a 
business standpoint even the preju- 
dices of prospective customers must be 
given full consideration. They will 
buy oply what suits them, just as 
Americans do in like’ circumstances, 
and if we want their money we must 
be able to give them what they de- 
mand for it. That is the commercial 
view of the matter, and it is a very 
important one to all engaged in breed- 
ing light harness horses, except in the 
case of those who are in it for their 
pleasure or health. 





IN THE HORSE. 

John H, Wallace, who originated the 
American Trotting Register, and was 
for years editor of Wallace’s Monthly, 
has for the past few years been devot- 
ing his time to hunting up the history 
of the earlier importations of horses 
into the United States, and the charac- 
teristics of those brought in from dif- 
ferent countries. The results of his 
labors he has published in his new 
¥ ork, entitled “The Horse of Ameri- 

ca.” Mr. Wallace states that at the 
time the first imvortations were made 
from Great Britain and European coun- 


SIZE 


tries they were much smaller than at 
the present time. According to the 
evidence collected the colonial horses 
of Virginia about 1750 were nearly all 
between thirteen and fourteen hands, 
and that for more than one hundred 
years they had retained the peculiari- 
lies of their English ancestors of the 
reign of James I. in color, size and 
gait. In the Dutch colony of New 
Netherlands, afterwards called New 
York, the early horses were brought 
frem Utrecht and that they were about 
a hand higher than the English impor- 
tations. In 1756-59 the average horses 
of Massachusetts had attained the av- 
erage height of fourteen hands and one 
inch, while in Connecticut they were 
thirteen hands and three inches. Penn- 
sylvania then had the smallest horses 
of the colonies. In South Carolina 
they averaged thirteen hands one and 
a quarter inches. Since the time of 
the Revolution horses have been stead- 
ily increasing in size. Mr. Wallace be- 
lieves this to be due to the importation 
of larger horses from abroad for breed- 
ing purposes, and selecting the largest 
of their progeny to breed from. Un- 
doubtedly this has been the case to a 
large extent, but we believe that bet- 
ter care and feed while growing has 
also been a great factor. If not, where 
did the large horses come from 
which were imported from Europe? 
Undoubtedly. the colonists brought 
over the ordinary horses of the coun- 
tries from which they emigrated, and 
they are shown to have been very 
small. The increased size referred to 
must have come from those who were 
breeding horses, doing their best to 
produce larger animals through better 
feeding during the growing period. 
This has been found a potent factor in 
increasing the size of other domestic 
animals without the use of outside 
blood. The beef breeds of cattle are 
a case in point. The Shorthorn and 
Hereford are much larger and more 
massive animals to-day than they were 
a hundred years ago, and yet no larger 
animals of outside blood were used to 
increase their size. We know this be- 
cause there were no larger ones in ex- 
istence. It was simply the result of 
better feeding and the selection of the 
largest to breed from. We suggest, as 
a corollary to this discussion, that 
farmers can increase the éize of their 
horses by feeding their colts better, 
and protecting them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. Size in do- 
mestic animals is an artificial matter, 
and to sustain or increase it, artificial 
measures must be resorted to. The big 
draft horse will surely decrease in size 
fiom generation to generation if left 
to shift for himself during the period 
of growth. This is a very important 
point for breeders of horses to consider, 
now that size is such an important fac- 
tor in fixing values. Generous feeding 
of the growing colt will surely result 
in a larger and smoother animal than 
if it is allowed io grow up on the farm 
as best it can. 


— 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





Windspeed, dam of Passing Belle, 
2:08%; Excellence, 2:18%, and others 
in the list, was killed by lightning at 
Buffalo recently. 

At Joliet on Thursday of last week, 
Star Pointer paced a mile with run- 
ning mate in 1:59%. There was a 
strong wind blowing down the back 
stretch, which undoubtedly operated 
to retard the horse. 

The largest horse in America has 
been discovered in Illinois. He stands 
twenty hands high, weighs 2,500 
pounds and has never been either brok- 
en or shod. He is nearly a pure blood 
Clydesdale. Of course he is a freak, 
and not likely to be worth anything 
except for exhibition purposes. 

Will Caton, the Michigan horseman, 
has started back to Russia with a 
string of trotters. It includes Edgar, 
2:16, by Chitwood; Captain Walbridge, 


2:18%, by Arsaces; Miss Phallerton, 
2:21%, by Allerton; Modesty, 2:22%, 
and a stallion by Patron out of the 


dam of Myrtle R., 2:15%4. 

The English Derby -for 1900 has re- 
ceived the greatest number of entries 
on record, 318. There were only 
thirty-six subscribers for the inaugural 
race at Upson in 1780, and the largest 
entry prior to the above was for Galtee 
More’s Derby, when 271 animals were 
nominated. This season there were 
284, and next year’s Derby closed with 
271 

Searchlight, 2:04%, by Dark Night, 
son of Alcyone, dam Nora Mapes, by 
Furor, is one of the sensational horses 
of the year. His dam, Nora Mapes, 
was bred in Michigan, her sire, Furor, 











aie owned for years by Dewey & 
Stewart of Owosso. Furor was pur- 
chased in Kentucky, and brought to 
Michigan to breed to the daughters of 
Louis Napoleon. The dam of Jerome 
Eddy, 2:16%, belongs to the same fam- 
ily as the dam of Nora Mapes. It is 
good racing blood. 

Charley Herr, 2:15%, winner of the 
three-year-old trot at Fort Wayne 
recently, is the fastest trotter of his 
age that has appeared this year. His 
sire is Alfred G., 2:19%4, a son of An- 
teeo, 2:16%, by Electioneer. Anteeo 
blood is showing up quite well this sea- 
The dam of Directum Kelly is by 


son. 
him. Anteeo was once owned in this 
State, as was his full brother, Ante- 
volo. They were both bred in Cali- 


fornia and trace on dam’s side to imp. 
Bonnie Scotland. 

A big bunch of American horses 
have been entered in the next English 
Derby. Among those who will send 
over horses are Tod Sloane, the jockey, 
John E, Madden, James and Foxhall 
Keene, Sydney Paget, A. J. Cassat, 
Mareus Daly, Alfred Lakeland, Wil- 
liam Lakeland, and H. T, Oxnard. The 
horses sent will be from a number of 
different American sires, and the re- 
sults will be watched with interest as 
determining the relative quality of 
American and English thoroughbreds. 


The owner of Hamburg, Marcus 
Daly, who paid $41,000 for him, says 
he is the greatest race horse ever bred 
in America, and it is doubtful if his 
equal will ever be foaled. It is all 
right for a man to admire his own 
horse, but we don’t think Hamburg is 
the equal of what Salvator was at his 
age. Hamburg has had an easy year, 
as the three-year-olds he met were not 
a great lot—barely a good average. 
The lot Salvator met were much su- 
perior. That is our opinion, and we 
believe most good horsemen will agree 
with it. 

The average time for the Cleveland 
meeting this year is the lowest ever 
reached at any meeting in the world. 
In 1897 Cleveland had 61 heats which 
averaged 2:10 75-100, while this season 
63 heats averaged 2:10 72-100. At the 
meeting just closed 28 pacing heats 
averaged 2:09%, and 35 trotting heats 
averaged 2:11 9-10. The fastest trot- 
ting heat during the week was 2:0814, 
and the slowest 2:20, the fastest paciug 
heat 2:043%, and there were two, and 
the slowest was 2:15. Seventeen heats 
were paced in 2:10 or better, and nine 
were trotted in 2:10 or better. 

The ruling out of hopples after next 
January will not come any too soon, 
when they are responsible for such ac- 
cidents as the one at the Port Huron 
meeting on Friday of last week, ac- 
cording to the telegraphic re port. In 
the 2:35 pace Mt, Clemens Boy was the 
favorite, but Sweetheart, of Dan Dwy- 
er’s string, ran away from the party 
in the first heat and looked to have 
such a sure thing that the bookies 
called a halt on the money that was 
offered. In the second heat she broke 
her hobbles and fell on the last turn, 
and was declared distanced by the 
judges, despite a protest. The race 
then went to the original favorite. 


Directum Kelly made a new record 
for himself last week in the Queen 
City stakes at Buffalo. He had a hard 
fight with Mattie Patterson, the very 
fast young mare which had been made 
the favorite. In the first heat she was 
first to the wire in 2:14, her previous 
record, In the next heat Kelly was 
driven to win, and though the mare 
made a game fight, he won in 2:08%4. 
three seconds below his best previous 
record. The fast heat seemed to fin- 
ish the mare, for Kelly won the next 
two heats in 2:10%, 2:10%. There 
were eight starters in the race, but 
the others were outclassed. The value 
of the stakes is $5,000. Kelly is the 
champion four-year-old stallion, 


The trotting horse of the United 
States is as potent an illustration of 
the theory of the transmission of the 
acquired qualities as can be found in 
the whole animal kingdom, says the 
American Sportsman. We have been 
breeding for speed by selecting the 
fleetest and mating the fleetest, with a 
result that we have produced the great- 
est family of trotting horses in the 
world, and the world is now in full 
recognition of that fact, This has been 
accomplished on a scientific plan. We 
have, for half a century, been breed- 
ing horses whose speed was largely 
acquired by education or development 
to others of the same acquired speed, 
and the result has been that this ac- 
quired speed has been transmitted and 
improved upon with every step in the 
progressive succession, 


The following regarding those vexa- 
tious ailments known as wind-galls is 
from the Texas Farmer: “The fetlock 
joint of horses seems to be liable to 
puffiness at its upper sides, both inside 
and outside, near the tendons, This 
puffiness received the name of wind. 
gall from the ancient farriers because 
they believed that the swelling con- 
tained wind. It is now well known 
that they are caused by an excessive 
secretion of synovia, or joint oil, in the 
membranes which form in the joints 
and sheath of the tendons and that 
they are the result of over-work or 
strains. In young horses they are the 
result of putting the colts to work be- 
fore the structures are strong enough 
to stand it. Bandages made of flannel 
or wash leather, applied so that the 
pressure is uniform, are recommended, 
also bandages saturated with a lotion 
made of three-quarters of an ounce of 
zine sulphate, one ounce of lead ace- 
tate in a quart of water. Rest and 
brisk rubbing of the hand will often 
cause the puffing to disappear.” 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SJA Bias Girth Horse 
The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blan 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other sid 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind _ sata He couldn't displace it it he 
rolled in i 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse ee poe made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to s purse. Ask your dealer for 
BIA Bias Girth PBLAEK eta aan veok der tie trails. 
‘To work fort work for us ueand amen 


mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
Yourself. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
Here is a splendid chance for livel 


agents to make money. A thor-¥ 
oughly: reliable article. Sells at % 
sight. Extensively advertised. 


AUTOMATIC 


GRIP NECK YOKE... i Si} 


Positively insures against accident and 
death from runaways. Strong, aeee 

noiseless, Don’t ay > can’t break ani 

sure to hold if traces dro 

Plain unnickeled, 81; Nickeled Loops and Acorn s . 

$1.50; Nickeled Tips and Centers. 81.75; Nickeled Center 
and Tips without Yoke, $1.25; Centers without Yoke, 65c. 

Made in three sizes, to fit pole tips 144 to1¥. Also farm 
wagon size to grip pole 24% to3% in size. Send for free 


Blankets. 













Circulars and special CONFIDENTIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


AUTOMATIC GRIP NECK YOKE Co. 
78 Harting Binet, Indianapolis, ind. 





Horse "Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE _- 


het 
exclusive- 







ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 


amen sae : a... 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Jo oy on to produce any scar or blemish. The 

safest best corel ever used. Takes the place 

os liniments nd mild or severe action. Remover 
or from Horses or Cattle. 

2 HUMAN EMEDY for Rheumatism, 
oprokene Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluable. 

WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 

produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction. Pri ceBi 50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or ag by express, ABA, raid. with full 
directions for its oe Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, ete, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OCO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SEL REL 


It is claimed that for years huggy manula - 
turers have secured exorbitant prices for thet 
goods, but recently, through the combined assis'- 
ance of the farmers of Iowa, Illinois and other 
states, Sears, Rorernuck & Co., of Chicago, 
got the price of open buggies down to $16. 
Top buggies, $22.75; ‘Top Surries, $43.75 and 4 
wards, and they are shipping them in immense 
numbers direct to farmers in every stat: hex f 
send an immense Buggy Catalogue free. post pai 
to any one who asks for it. his certainly is« 
big victory for the farmer, but a severe blow to 
the carriage manufacturers and dealers. 20 


ne Old Wagons 





THE 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 








Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, lil, 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


SENSATIONAL RAM SALE.—ALL 
RECORDS BROKEN. 


From Our Special English Correspondent. 

A thousand guineas for a Lincoln 
ram! Why such a price seems pre- 
posterous, and yet for all that such a 
figure was paid last week for one of 
Mr, Henry Dudding’s own bred rams. 
Mr. Dudding last year inaugurated a 
yearly sale of Lincoln sheep and Short- 
horn cattle. and judging by the two re- 
sults achieved must feel more than 
satisfied. No man, it must be said, 
more thoroughly deserves this gredt 
honor than does Mr, Henry Dudding. 


and we feel sure that every sheepman 
at home and abroad will heartily con- 
gratulate the owner of the Riby flock 
upon the great and honorable distine- 
tion he has secured of being the first 
Lincoln breeder in all the world. This 
year Mr, Dudding’s flock has led the 
Way, attaining a position which no 
other Lincoln breeder has ever reached 
—namely, that of winning all three 
prizes in the shearling ram class at the 
English Royal Show. ; 

The sale last week brought together 
a very large number of buyers, almost 
every sheep-breeding country being 
represeated, and the fact that every 
lot (52) was without reserve invested 
the sale with increased interest. The 
opening began with lot 1, the cham- 
pion ram at the Royal Show, first in his 
class at the same show, challenge cup 
winner, and first in his class at Lin- 
coln, and first at Notts County Show. 
For this truly remarkable specimen of 
the breed Mr, Dudding at the Notting- 
ham Show refused 400 guineas, which 
would have been a record price had it 
been accepted. The wisdom of refusal 
was Clearly proved by the result of the 
sale, for, put in by those spirited Lin- 
coln breeders, Messrs. S. E. Dean & 
Sons.—who have purchased the three 
previous highest-priced rams of this 
breed—at 200 guineas, he went by 
fifties and other bids in general chorus 
round the ring to 500 guineas, at which 
figure he stood to a Mr. F. Miller for 
a Buenos Ayres client. Messrs. Dean 
bid 510 guineas, which was immediate- 
ly capped by 550 from Mr, Miller; an- 
other 10 from Messrs. S. E, Dean, and 
this was followed instantly by 600 
from Mr. Miller, and then by fifties in 
turn from Messrs. S. E. Dean and Mil- 
ler, he reached SOO guineas, standing 
at this figure to Mr. Miller’s bid. An- 
other pause, and every one asked him- 
self if the end had come. The = auc- 
tioneer asked for another bid—‘Keep 
him at home’—and another 50 came 
from Messrs. Dean, instantly to be 
capped by Mr. Miller's bid, which 


“again was followed by 950 guineas 


from Messrs. Dean, only again to be 
instantly, without hesitation, topped by 
Mr. F. Miller’s 50, which brought the 
price to 1090 guineas, at which price. 
amid cheers and great excitement, he 
was knocked down to Mr, F. Miller, to 
whom belongs the honor of buying for 
a client in Buenos Ayres the highest 
priced ram ever sold by auction in 
England. To one of Mr. Dudding's 
near neighbors and keen rivals in the 
show ring, Messrs: S, E, Dean & Sons, 
who were the runners up, belongs the 
greatest credit for the pluck and enter- 
prise they showed in their grand at- 
tempt to keep for use at home one of 
the grandest Lincoln rams that have 
been seen for many years, and one 
calls to mind the famous words of Mr. 
A. Dean at the Lincoln sale dinner of 
1895, when he said that the home 
breeders must at all costs retain for 
use at home the best and pick of their 
sires. How in the past his firm stuck 
to his doctrine is well known. 

Lot 2, second at the Royal and sec- 
ond at Peterborough, and first at York- 
shire, followed, and, put in at 1009, 
rapidly went to 250 guineas at which 
price he fell to another fresh Buenos 
Ayres bid. Lot 3, third at the Royal, 
second at Yorkshire, and third at Not- 
tingham, did not cause so keen a con- 
test, being sold (as prices ruled) cheap 
at 100 guineas to Messrs. Torome, Son 
& Co. Thus the three premier shear- 
ling Lincolns of the present year are 
all destined for Buenos Ayres, their 
aggregate total value being £1417 10s., 
With an average value of £472 10s., 
a record that will be hard to upset. 
Other rams made as_ high as 310 
guineas, 280, 235, 160, 150, 105, the low- 





est price being 20 guineas each for 


52 vearling rams realized........ {4,521 6 0 
40 yearling ewes realized........ 325 10 0 
NE 3 adinsstacinene dines dewercas £4,846 16 0 


Also 44 Shorthorn cattle were sold 
afterwards, realizing £1,704 3s, mak- 
ing the total for the day's receipts 
£6,556 19s—not a bad day’s work af- 
ter all. 

Yorks, Eng. AGRICOLA. 

THE TYPE OF SHROPSHIRE 

SHEEP TO BREED. 


BY HERBEKT W. MUMFORD. 


(Copyrighted. All rights reserved.) 


[Coneluded from last week.| 

Again, there is a difference in the 
countenance to be looked for in the 
ewe and ram. A ram should always 
show a masculine head. Any obsery- 
ing sheep breeder will understand, I 
think, at once what I mean by a mas- 
culine head; it should be carried on a 
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toward a strong constitution. Select 
stock with broad, deep chests in build- 
ing up a flock. Good thickness through 
the heart is to be sought. The skin 
should be pink in color, and free from 
black spots. There is something in 
nearly every sheep that is deficient in 
constitutional vigor that indicates such 
a condition. The walk and carriage 
of a sheep shows constitutional vigor 
or a lack of that essential. The chest 
should be broad and deep, showing ¢ 
good broad, Geep brisket. The con- 
stituuon of a pure bred sheep is a more 
important item than is generally sup- 
posed. If a breeder expects to im- 
prove the standard of quality of his 
sheep he must, first of all, have a good, 
strong constitution. Unless such pre- 
caution is taken we are liable to just 
bring about the desired improvements 
when the constitution of the animal 
breaks down and its usefulness is im- 
paired. There is but little question 
but that the sheep, with its generally 
long fleece of wool covering its body, 





NO. 1. 





short, massive neck—a head broad 
‘ather than long, with a ram’s nose 
and muzzle. In either a ram or a ewe 
look for good width between the eyes 
and ears. 

A point which has not received 
enough attention at the hands of 
Shropshire breeders is the matter of 
stubs of horns on rams. There should 
be no signs of horns on a Shropshire 
ram's head intended for stud purposes 
in a pure bred flock; as far as possible, 





wo. . 

the head should present the appear- 
ance of polled varieties of sheep. In 
the Shropshire the head shou'd be well 
wooled down over the face. Fig. 1 
shows a ram fairly well wooled over 
the head and face. Any dark colored 
wool on the head is objectionable, es- 
pecially so back of a line between the 
ears. The ears should be small and 
lively, standing well up, not drooping; 
not too thick; may or may not be par- 
tially covered with wool. 

The neck should thicken gradually, 
but quite abruptly as it joins the shoul- 
der, leaving the connection as smooth 
and even as possible. The head and 
neck should be carried rather more 
erect than some other breeds; the nat- 
ural stylish carriage of the Shropshire 
demands such a conformation. 

Constitution.—A broad head, a good- 
sized eye, and a heavy neck, all point 





is about the most difficult thing to 
judge. However, experience and prac- 
tice makes deception less liable. 

The Shropshire should have well 
sprung ribs, making a_ broad level 
back; the loin should be broad and 
thickly fleshed. There is, too, a 
peculiar firm feel to the flesh if it is 
mostly lean flesh, as it should be. Tig. 
1 exhibits a good back and loin. A 
mutton sheep, whether Shropshire or 
some other breed, should have a 
straight top and pottom line. The 
twist should be low or Geep and full. 
Avoid sheep which are coarse and 
rough about the shoulders and hips. A 
general symmetry should be sought, 
that is. the animal should hold its 
width from shoulder to quarter. The 
rump should be long, level and wide. 
Do not be satisfied with a sheep that 
tapers narrow behind. In a general 
way, the legs should be placed wide 
apart, and well to the outside of the 
sheep; that is, not too far under the 
animal, In any animal of the meat 
type the legs should be short, with 
strong, straight pasterns. Avoid sheep 











NO. 3. 

which break down in the pasterns. 
They should be reasonably straight, 
viewed from the side, front and back. 
The arm and leg of mutton should be 
full, large and firm. Fig. 2 shows a 
good leg. The legs should be well 
wooled to the ground. Fig. 8 shows a 
sheep exceptionally well wooled down. 

By careful breeding and_ selection 
much bas been done for the Shrop- 
shire as a wool producer. From ob- 
servation we know much more is pos- 
sible. While we cannot compete with 


the Merino in wool production, the 
Shropshire may be made a_ profitable 
producer of wool. As we have already 
said, the skin of the Shropshire should 
be pink, and pink all over, not covered 
with dark spots. The latter indicates 
a poor circulation. 

We believe in producing as long a 
staple on the Shropshire as possible 
without detriment to the quality and 
density of the fleece. Shropshire wool 
generally grades % clothing in the 
market; some of the longer staples % 
combing. The % combing brings from 
one to two cents more per pound in the 
market, and we believe with a little 
extra care the majority of Shropshire 
sheep might be made to produce good 
combing wool. The fiber should be 
medium in fineness, dense and elastic 
to the touch. Guard against a harsh 
dead feel to the fleece. The fiber 
should be slightly crimped. Examine 
carefully to see that there is not great 
variation in the quality of the fleece or 
the length of the fiber on different 
parts of the body. The body should be 
well and evenly covered with wool. 
We speak of this that breeders may 
see that the belly of ewes and rams, 
and the scrotum of the latter may be 
wooled. 

We can never get a ewe or ram per- 
fect in every point, but we are able, 
by using care and good judgment, to 
get animals which are very strong, 
even perfect in some points, and if 
we are careful to select rams strong 
in points in which our ewe flock is de- 
ficient, we can work great improve- 
ments in the course of a few years. 

We wish at this time to acknowledge 
the kindness of R. P. Cooper, Esq., 
and Alfred Mansell, Esq., for advice 
and photographs which have been 
used in the preparation of this paper. 

Trusting that there may be some 
few suggestions in the above which 
will tend to a higher standing of ex- 
cellence in our Shropshire sheep, we 
leave it with you, asking that you will 
overlook any part of this discussion 
that may seem to you either irrelevant 
or incorrect. 





HOW TO PREVENT AND GET RID 
OF SCAB. 





The Colorado Experiment Station 
has issued a bulletin on this subject, 
prepared by C. P. Gillette, M. S., who 
has made a long and close study of 
this disease, which is one of the most 
troublesome that the flock-master has 
to contend with. Fortunately it is un- 
known in this State except as it occurs 
from the importation of western sheep 
suffering from it, and yields readily to 
treatment. But the number of sheep 
now brought into the state for feeding, 
purchased largely at the Chicago stock 
yards, renders a knowledge of the dis- 
ease, if it can properly be called such, 
a necessity if heavy Josses ‘are to be 
avoided. Here is what Professor Gil- 
lette advises: 

If one has sheep that are free from 
scab he should not allow sheep that 
may have the disease to be put with 
them. Suspicious sheep should be kept 
ina yard by themselves until it is quite 
certain that they are free from the 
infection. 

Persons who are purchasing lambs 
or sheep from a locality where scab is 
known to be present should not put 
them at once into the yards where 
they are to be fed for the market, They 
should, if possible, be kept out of these 
yards until dipped, at least once, and 
it would be better if they could be 
dipped twice. The experiments to de- 
termine how long the mites may live 
off the sheep prove that they may live 
at least twenty days. There is no cer- 
tainty then of eradicating the disease 
with the best dip, even in two dippings 
four days apart if the sheep are put 
back in the old yards. <A single surviv- 
ing female would be sufficient, if she 
could find her way back to the sheep, 
to start the disease afresh. 

Where sheep are kept the year round 
it will he much cheaper to dip soon 
after shearing when the wool is short, 
as it will take less material. 

Do not get the idea that the disease 
may be spontaneous under any possi- 
ble conditions, for it is not. As well 
think of horses or jackrabbits coming 
into existence without parents. Every 
sheep that contracts scab does so by 
getting the mites or their eggs directly 
from other animals. ; 





ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—p 
wat tical work. Elective System. The only po Mk 
nited States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral! wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 
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Grange epartment. 
Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 


quence than the farm. and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 





Address al] correspondence for this department 
ta 
KENYON ,L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 
News from Michigan Granges is especially so- 
licited. 


GRANGE CALENDAR. 


Pomona, with 


Newaygo Co. 
Aug. 21-Sept. 1. 


Hesperia Grange.......... 
SOME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE GRANGE IN MICHIGAN. 





VI. TAXATION.—3. 
In the State Grange of 1895 the Wor- 
thy Master called attention again to 
the necessity of the work that was be- 





of 1897 refused to continue the office 
of tax statistician, and while there 
were some unfortunate mistakes in the 
report of that 
dropping the office were largely par- 
tisan, and we belitve it was a great 
mistake. A good deal of the talk going 
on about taxation is valueless because 
it is based on ignorance. We ought to 
know what we are trying to do. It was 
the purpose of the tax statistician to 
find out the facts, and from those facts 
we could draw logical conclusions as to 
what should be done to remedy existing 
evils. Worthy Master Horton  dis- 
cussed this subject at the State Grange 
of 1897 in the following language: 
“The bill providing for a continuance 
of the investigations of the tax statis- 
tician was brought before the Senate 
by Senator Andrew Campbell. Its ex- 
act disposition by the Senate I cannot 
report for want of the record. It was 











ing done by the tax statistician. The 
special committee on taxation also 
made a strong report, embodying, 


there buried in some form, and never 
appeared in the House. It was sought 





among others, the following recom- 
mendations: 

(1) To educatethepeople to the neces- 
sity of taxation as well as to the neces- 
sity of equitable taxation. (2) That a 
county board of equalizers be ap- 
pointed by the circuit judge or elected 
by the county. (3) That corporations 
be taxed wpon their capital. (4) That 
assessments be made under oath. 


all 
(5) That all notes, bonds, mortgages. 
ete.. be made void and uncollectible 


unless they are each year presented for 
assessment and properly stamped by 
the officials. In the State Grange of 
1396 the Worthy Master said in dis- 
cussing the subject of taxation: 

“Although complete and full report 
of the statistician has not been made. 
enough has been made public to posi- 
tively show that neither the spirit of 
the constitution nor the intent of the 
State tax laws are in a justifiable way 
carried out.” 

The same year the 
mittee discussed the subject of taxa- 
tion, laying special stress on retrench- 
government, 





executive com- 


ment, especially in local 
stating that taxation is largely of a 
local nature and easily regulated by 
local taxpayers; and protesting against 
having so many employes in the Capi- 
tol, urging the most careful scrutiny 
of appropriations for state institutions, 
requesting that no further appropria- 
tions be made for new institutions for 
the present, and opposing any further 
increase of the mill tax for the Univer- 
sity. 

In the same State Grange the special 
committee on taxation, of which Bro. 
E. A. Wildey was chairman, reported 
in the following significant language: 

“Your committee, after careful ex- 
amination, believes that the work al- 
ready accomplished fully justifies the 
appointment of the tax statistician to 
examine into the details of taxation in 
this State and that the office should be 
continued for the next two years at 
least. It has for the first time in the 
histery of the State given to the public 
reliable statistics of the tax burdens of 


the people properly classified and 
analyzed, so that the taxpayers can 


now see to what uses the money con- 
tributed by the people is put, and thus 
enables us to direct our efforts to re- 
duce the tax burden to specific objects, 
and thus accomplish definite results.” 

The committee on legislative action 
also indorsed the idea of the tax statis- 
tician, and the committee on taxation, 
in a further report, called especial at- 
tention to the following discrepancies 
in the tax system of the State: (1) That 
rural real estate bears more than its 
due proportion of the expense of the 
State government. (2) That there is 
a great discrepancy in assessing per- 
sonal property, especially as favoring 
corporations. (3) Calling attention to 
the fact that railroads in Michigan do 
not pay in proportion to railroads in 
other states. (4) Making it obligatory 
upon the assessor to examine under 
oath, (5) Adoption of the county sys- 
tem in the assessment and collection of 
taxes. 

lt is well known that the legislature 


to continue this work, because of the 
intense interest the farmers and people 
have in the matter of an equitable and 
just revision and enforcement of tax 
laws. A statement of existing facts 
was considered necessary to bring 
about such revision and enforcement. 
The tax statistician had been at work 
for two years, with limited assistance, 
collecting these statements of fact as to 
how the present laws operated and the 
manner of their enforcement, and while 
it was thought by some of the strong- 
est supporters of the movement that 
the investigations weie not as directly 
aimed at existing evils as should be, it 
was plainly seen that the work had ar- 
rived at a point where the interest of 
the people demanded a continuance for 
a time, and under different supervision 
if need be. Much valuabte data rela- 
tive to taxation is, however, now a 
matter of record and will aid much in 
the movementfora more just collection 
of taxes for public expense. It was a 
long step backward to discontinue the 
investigation. The question involved 
will, however, continue to agitate the 
people, and all interests are subject to 
the same provisions and enforcement 
of general 


of law in the payment 
taxes.” 
The committee on taxation at the 


same State Grange reported the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 

“Your committee presents the follow- 
ing for your consideration: ‘ 
“Resolved, that we favor the equal 
and just taxation of corporate property, 
and especially that class of property 
owned, controlled and operated by cor- 
porations receiving their rights to do 
business through valuable franchises 
granted by the State; 

“Resolved, further, That we pledge 
our hearty support to all reasonable ef- 
forts made or to be made by the pres- 
ent or any future administration to 
right the wrongs that are being suf- 
fered by the farming and business in- 
terests of the State on account of the 
unequal taxation of this class of cor- 
porate property; and 

“Further, That we direct the mem- 
bers of the legislative committee of 
this body who may represent us at any 
general or special session of the Legis- 
ture, to present the views of this 
body upon the subject of such taxation, 
and to aid, so far as possible, in bring- 
ing about a reasonable and adequate 
reform in that behalf.” 

The committee on legislative action 
reported the following resolution, 
which was concurred in: 

- “Be it resolved by the Michigan State 
Grange assembled, That we heartily 
indorse the intention of the law that 
instituted the state tax statistician, 
and would recommend that the Legis- 
lature continue that office until prop- 
erty of all classes pays its just pro- 
portion of taxes.” 

Thus it will be seen that at least for 
five years the Grange has not only 
placed itself on — record as favoring 
equitable taxation, it has not only ob- 
jected to extravagance in public ex- 
penditure, but it has done something 
that no other organization during those 
years has done: it has made specific 
and definite recommendations in regard 
to the methods of taxation. It has 
taken the broadest possible ground on 
the subject, acknowledging that taxa- 
tion is necessary, that it is a privilege 
as well as a duty, that publie expendi- 








officer the reasons for, 


ture cannot possibly be reduced radi- 
cally but must simply be guarded care- 
fully, and that the great reform must 
come along the lines of making the 
people who ought to pay taxes, and 
don’t pay taxes, pay them, 

It must be further observed and ac- 
knowledged by all that the legislation 
in the State of Michigan for the past 
five years on this subject of taxation 
has followed almost entirely along the 
lines laid down by the Michigan State 
Grange. Not every recommendation of 
the Grange has been adopted, but prac- 
tically the whole agitation now being 
earried on is the result of Grange en- 
deavor, and the definite remedies pro- 
posed and acted upon have almost al- 
Ways been those previously recom- 
mended by the Michigan State Grange. 

This question of taxation remains yet 
to be settled. We will have a good deal 
of talk during the coming campaign 
and during the coming year. The 
Grange, as ever, will be at the front of 
the fight. Doubtless some good results 
will be accomplished, but we all know 
that the question will not be settled, 
and we can assure the farmers of 
Michigan that the Michigan State 
Grange will not give up the fight, no 
matter what the politicians may do, 
until the question is settled with some 
degree of satisfaction to all concerned. 





THAT ORGAN CONTEST. " 


Every member should help his 
Grange in this contest for a handsome 
chapel organ. The master of your 
Grange has full particulars of the of- 
fer and is no doubt looking for your 
assistance. 

Sample copies for free distribution 
for working up a club will be sent to 
members on-receipt of request giving 
number desired. 

The master of each Grange should 
give immediate attention to additional 
information which will be sent to each, 


GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS, 
Glass Creek Grange, No. 425—Barry 
Co.—Conferred fourth degree on two 
new members at special session Aug. 
13.—Zera D. Newland, Cor. 

Newark Grange, No. 514—Gratiot 
Co.—We finished paying for our hall 
Aug. 13. Received our binding twine 
a week late through oversight in ship- 
ping.—R. J. K. 

Evans Grange, No, 734, meets every 
two weeks; last meeting Aug. 6, Broth- 
er and Sister F. D. Saunders, of 
Courtland Grange, met with us. We 
have 41 members and one applicant.— 


W. D. Schouten. 
Bethany Grange, No. 50S—Gratiot 
Co.—Is in a flourishing condition. 


Seven new members have lately beev 
added, An interesting literary contest 
is in progress at the present time, be- 
tween chosen sides, that promises to be 
educational.—H. Oscar Kelly, Cor. 


Hope Grange, No. 678—Huron Co.— 
Is still alive and doing well. We have 
a good attendance and good meetings. 
Conferred third and fourth degrees on 
two candidates at the last meeting. 
Owing to busy time did not take up 
July topic, but will discuss August 
topic.—Mrs, A. Ramsay. 

Union Grange, No. 97—Branch Co.— 
Held a very instructive and interesting 
meeting recently. Worthy Master D. 
DD. Buell gave a short talk, explaining 
the method of conducting a county con- 
vention, after which the members went 
through the process of organizing and 
conducting a convention.—F. Ella Kil- 
bourn, 

Courtland Grange, No. 5683—Kent Co. 
—Held meeting July 29. Declaration 
of purposes of the Patrons of Hus. 
bandry was read. The discussion on the 
objects of the Grange postponed until 
there was more time. Aug. 19 third 
and fourth degrees given to a class of 
nine. Visitors from Silver Lake and 
Rockford Granges present.—Mrs. N. A 
Burch, 

Windsor Grange, No. 619—Eaton Co. 
—Owing to not thoroughly understand- 
ing the conditions, and a little lateness 


in ordering, we failed to have our order 


for binder twine filled. Attendance is 
rather small during the harvest and 
threshing season. July 22 we conferred 
the fourth degree upon one new mem- 
her, then adjourned to the home of 








Brother and Sister J. J. Jones, where 4 
feast of ice-cream and cake was en- 
joyed under the maples. Aug. 5, after 
a short session, we wrapped and 
packed the traveling library for return 
shipment.—A. J. 

Leonidas Grange held memorial sep 
vices in tribute to H. N, Addison, x 
charter member of 1874. Received one 
new member. The sowing of new 
kinds of wheat was discussed and the 
prevailing impression was that we 
should only sow small amounts, it be 
ing argued that the difference. in soi| 
and climate might produce poor re 
results.—Chas, Monfort, Cor. 

Johnstown Grange, No. 27—Barry 
Co.—Our last meeting was one of our 
old-time Grange meetings. After busi 
ness meeting, the question of “Smut in 
wheat; its causes and effects,” was dis 
cussed. It was decided that we know 
but little about its origin or what kind 
of wheat to sow to prevent its spread 
ing. We are going to purchase’ our 
timothy seed through the Grange.—«. 
R. Bowser. 

ANNUAL PICNIC OF BARRY COUNTY. 

This event occurred at Aker’s Poini, 
on the beautiful shore of Long Lake, 
Aug. 12. It was a gathering of fariners 


and their sons and daughters well 
worthy of the name. Sister Campbell. 
of Ypsilanti, and Brother J. J. Wood- 


man, of Paw Paw, were with us and 
addressed a large crowd of eager lis- 
teners with telling effect. Sister Cam)- 
bell spoke about one hour and Brother 
J. J. Woodman held that massive con- 
course of sturdy farmers for nearly 


two hours listening to his words of 
wisdom and anecdotes of fun. Reci- 


tations and song interspersed.—G. R. 
Bowser, Co. Deputy. 
LENAWEP COUNTY NOTES. 

The Lake Shore Railroad gave less 
than half rates on their four branches 
eentering at Adrian, and from there 
on one immense special train the Pa- 
trons of Lenawee county were taken to 
the Baw Beese Assembly, near Hills- 
dale, on Aug. 17. 

Fairfield Grange members are now 
putting the roof on their new 24x60 
two-story Grange hall. 

At their last regular meeting [ruit 
Ridge Grange ordered 40. sacks, or 
about 120 bushels, of timothy seed. 
This will save at least $50 to the mem- 
bers. 

Victorsville Grange has its new hall 
inclosed ready for plastering, This 
hall is 26x60 and two stories high. 

North Rome Grange at its last regu- 
lar meeting decided to build a new an 
modern hall for its fast increasing 
membership. 

Hudson Center Grange has adopted 
plans and is to commence at once the 
erection of a commodious hall. 


Raisin Grange has its new hall 
nearly completed. 
Adrian, North Adrian and Ogden 


Granges have completed new halls this 
summer. 

Sugar Town Grange has bought a 
P. of I. hall and intends moving it 
about two miles for its future home. 

At the recent County Grange strong 
resolutions were passed reaffirming the 
Declaration of Purposes of the Grange 
relative to the political duty of Pa- 
trons, to work through their respective 
parties to secure the nomination and 
election_of men to the legislature who 
will unflinchingly stand by our {nter- 
ests. In this case special reference 
was had to the nomination and elec- 
tion of men who will faithfully work 
for tax reform in Michigan. 

The County Grange has taken steps 
to secure a complete outfit and para- 
phernalia for rendering the fifth de- 
gree service in the best possible style; 
and to hold special meetings at the 
county seat about twice each year for 
the purpose of conferring the same. 
This move is being taken so that the 
regular meetings bi-monthly, held with 
Granges about -the county, may be 
used wholly for other lines of import 
ant work, and also to permit of proper 
preparation and hall accommodation 
for rendering the fifth degree in a per 
fect manner, 


GRANGE NOTES FROM THE MAS 
TER’S OFFICE. 





Worthy State Lecturer Jason Wood- 
man has been delegated to attend 2 
conference of State Grange lecturers 
at Columbus, Ohio, in September. 

Recent trade contracts have been 
made for plain, galvanized and barbe.l 
wire for fencing purposes, also for fer- 
tilizers and groceries. 

Grange picnics, great and greater. 
are common over the State this 
month, They are a great educator if 
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rightly planned and used. By the way. 
has anybody heard of a farmer being 
invited to address a picnic of grocers, 
doctors, lawyers, or other professional 
men? or are these people more exclu- 
sive and self-reliant than farmers? 

While we hear about various organi- 
zations resuming work now that the 
busy season is over, the members of 
the Grange may congratulate them- 
selves that the Grange is not of the 
kind that summer dies or lays aside its 
work for a season. The demands upon 
it are perpetual, and during the season 
of plowing, planting and harvesting 
the greatest and most pressing de- 
mands are made upon it for practical 
assistance, Then to think of resting 
during the season of flowers, ripening 
grains and fruits, and when so many 
practical questions can and should be 
considered right there and then while 
present interest is centered in them. 
The Grange came into existence as a 
matter of business and must be so con- 
sidered and used in connection with 
educational, social, farm and household 
work, It can help us most when we are 
engaged in these things and this keeps 
it in active use the whole year through. 

A DUTY. 

All Grange members should read 
that portion of the Declaration of 
Principles which refers to the individ- 
ual political duties of Patrons, The 
correction of at least some of the 
wrongs that now exist against farmers 
in taxation matters can be accomplish- 
ed if farmers stand firm and insist 
that the coming legislature shall be 
favorable to their effort. This is the 
chance of a lifetime in this matter, and 
farmers must either win or lose the 
case for a long period of time. Condi- 
tions will probably never again be so 
favorable for a just correction of the 
whole matter of taxation as now. If 
opposing forces succeed in sidetracking 
the men and plans favorable to giving 
farmers a fair deal in this matter, the 
then lost cause cannot well again be 
brought back to its present standing 
with so many prominent men ready to 
assist in the battle for right and 
against selfishness and greed. It is 
the question of all others for farmers’ 
present consideration, and each should 
he broad enough and liberal enough 
to not catch at non-essentials or be 
blinded by the dust mischievously 
raised by the agents of those who 
profit by holding the burden of taxa- 
tion where it now is, on the farms of 
Michigan. Keep the one mark in view. 
i. e., to have the tax burden fairly and 
proportionately placed on all taxable 
property, for, as stated above, this is 
the chance of your lifetime. Farmers 
must not be led to act against their 
own interest and to fasten an unjust 
burden upon themselves forever by al- 
lowing even a farmer neighbor whose 
sole ambition is to.act as agent for our 
enemies in this contest to control them. 
Farmers must be more or less inde- 
pendent in this matter and act as farm- 
ers, and not so much as_ partisans, 
or they may miss all, and the loss will 
repeat itself each year forever. In this 
matter farmers should do as men of 
other interests do—work together to 
accomplish favorable legislation, and 
party lines do not stop them. Every 
farmer has witnessed these methods, 
and know that other interests succeed 
in this way. The farmers must do 
likewise, and now is their chance. It 
is their inning this time. Will they 
improve the opportunity or fritter their 
time away and keep on complaining? 

The most dangerous enemies to farm- 
ers winning a grand victory in the 
coming legislature are the occasional 
farmers who feel greatly honored if 
they can but act as whippers-in for 
some designing politician. These false- 
faced fellows frequently have money 
to distribute and are generally prom- 
ising worthless positions for influence, 
ete. Beware of them, for they are not 
of us. Whether these men are in the 
legislature or are living near us in the 
country as neighbors, they are enemies 
to our best interests and are working 
for self. Do not let them influence you 
from duty by their treachery and de- 
signing words. The watchword is, 
Elect men to the coming legislature 
who will stand faithfully to their be- 
fore-election promises to work and vote 
for such measures in the legislature as 
favor equity, justice and proportionate 
fairness in the payment of taxes. 
GEO. B. HORTON. 


Oddfellows Excursion to Boston via Mich- 
igan Central. 

On Sept. 16th, 17th and 18th tickets will be 
soldto Boston via the MicLigan Central at 
one fare for the round trip, good for return 
leaving Boston not later than Sept. 30th, on 
account of the Sovereign Grand Lodge meet- 
Pe ok td oe braid -. 5 > information to 

ned by addressing Jos. S. Hall, M. P. 
A., M. C. R. R., Detroit, 








STATE UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL 
TEXT BOOKS. 


(Lack of space has forbidden an earlier 
use of this paper.—Ed.) 

In The Farmer of May 14 Hon. Jason 
Woodman propounds§ the following 
questions to correspondents relative to 
the new Uniform Text Book law: 

1. Will the school districts in your 
community adopt this system? 

2. What objections have you to it? 

3. What amendments, if any, should 
be made to it? 

4. Would it be wise to have the law 
repealed and remain under the present 
system? 

As school commissioner of Jackson 
county, and, therefore, somewhat fa- 
miliar with the existing sentiment of 
the community on the uniform law. I 
gladly give my impressions as to the 
points of Mr. Woodman’s questions. 

1. From present indications there 
will not be a district in the county that 
will come under that system. More 
than two-thirds of the districts have 
already availed themselves of the op- 
tion contained in the law and have 
voted not to come under its provisions. 
Among the considerations which have 
apparently influenced our people in 
voting thus are the following: They 
do not know, and have no means of 
determining, what the uniform books 
will be, whether they will be good, bad 
or indifferent. The books have not yet 
been selected and they may not yet be 
published, as the commission not only 
has the authority to contract with pub- 
lishing houses to furnish the books but 
to publish them if they see fit. The 
prices named in the law are in some 
instances so low that it is feared the 
best books cannot be obtained. Any 
district, however, which permits itseif 
to come under the:law will be forced 
to take the books adopted by the com- 
mission, no matter what their merit 
or lack of merit may be, or whether 
they are adapted to the needs of the 
local district or not. Our people do not 
consider it good business judgment to 
surrender the right of local control, a 
right which has always adhered to each 
local community in this important mat- 


ter, and entail upon themselves a 
greatly increased expenditure which 


always attends a change of books, 
without the certainty of compensating 
advantages. And it is by no means 
clear where the advantages are to come 
from under the uniform law. Once a 
district has surrendered control of the 
selection of its own text books, it has 
no redress even though the books 
selected by the state commission are 
inferior to those already in use, or are 
not adapted to the needs of the local 
community. It matters not, either, if 
the books already in school be practi- 
cally new, they must give place to 
those selected by the commission afd 
the parents must put up the ‘ash to 
supply their children with an entire 
new set. It should be remembered in 
this connection that the life of a text 
book ranges from five to nine years, 
and that to make a total change of 
books, i. e., to establish uniformity, 
will therefore cost as much in one lump 
sum as to continue the books now in 
the school for at least five years. In 
other words, to establish uniformity 
will cost the people at least five times 
their usual annual outlay of cash for 
school books. 

On the other hand, by voting not to 
come under the uniform law, as so 
many of our districts have already 
done, the people keep the control of 
their text books in their own hands, 
where it properly belongs. Then, if the 
State commission succeeds in getting a 
fine series of books, there is nothing 
to prevent said districts, if they so de- 
sire, from adopting through their local 
boards the State series of books and 
getting them at the same prices as are 
secured by those districts which have 
surrendered their local rights. Again, 
if the State commission does not suc- 


ceed in getting a first-class list of 
books, those districts which do not 


come under the law are not obliged to 
take them, and thus they avoid the 
necessity of using inferior books and 
save the large expense involved in 
making the change. Our people deem 
it wiser, therefore, to endure the ills 
they have in the present method of 
text book supply than to fly to others 
they know not of in the new system. 
2. My objections are to the entire 
principle of State uniformity, per se. 
The serious objections to State uni- 
formity are not theoretical but are 
matters of history. They have been 
worked out, and the older and most 
advanced states, educationally, where 
the system has been tried, have aban- 
doned it. The limits of this paper will 
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not permit the presentation of these 
objections here, but I will try to give 
some of them in a future communica- 
tion. 

The point I “desire to make here is 
that, if the arguments of the most 
ardent advocates of State uniformity 
were conceded, the present law would 
not secure them to the people. The law 
is in effect local option, and there can 
be no uniformity under such a statute. 
Any and every district may do as it 
pleases about coming under its pro- 
visions. It will therefore simply add 
one more method of text book supply 
to those already existing. Under its 
provisions some districts will vote free 
text books and they will be supplied 
; at public expense, About one-sixth of 
eee the school districts of the State are 
bow operating under this method and 
others are availing themselves of the 
option. Cheboygan, Traverse City and 
Flint have recently voted free text 
books and also a number of rural dis- 
tricts. Other districts will, and many 
have already voted, not to come under 
the uniform law. All these will re- 
main as at present. Still others by 
failure to vote one of the options con- 
tained in the law, or by neglecting to 
vote at all, will pass under its provi- 
sions 4nd be obliged to accept the books 
selected for them by the commission. 
Thus it appears how the local option 
provisions defeat the very purpose of 
the law and that whatever evils exist 
under the present methods of text book 
supply will be continued and increased 
by such as are found in the new sys- 
tem. 

5. If the objections to uniformity, 
per se, are well founded, and leading 
educators are practically unanimous in 
the belief that they are, then any effort 
to amend the law and make it in 
reality what it purports to be will not 
conserve the best interests of our 
schools. To perfect a bad system is to 
make it more dangerous. 

+. In view of what has already been 
said, the answer to the fourth question 
is apparent. The present law with its 
provision for free text books would 
seem to meet all demands. Any district 
not suited by the present method may 
by a vote of its patrons adopt free text 
books and thus actually secure all the 
advantages claimed for uniformity. No 
further legislation would appear to be 
needed therefore, 

Home rule is a fundamental principle 
of our institutions. The school is chief- 
ly a local institution and is supported 
principally by local taxation. Its af- 
fairs, including the selection of text 
books, are, therefore, properly placed 
under local control. The board = of 
trustees is generally composed of repre- 
sentative citizens. In the selection of 
text books they always have, or may 
have, the counsel and advice of the 
local teacher and county commissioner 
of schools. They have the highest in- 
centives for the exercise of their best 
judgment, because they are caring for 
the interests and needs of their own 
children. They understand local con- 
ditions and environment and needs. 
They ought to be better qualified, 
therefore, to guard the interests of 
their community in the matter of se- 
lecting books for the local school than 
a state commission. But if they make 
a mistake and adopt an inferior book, 
the consequences are not as serious, as 
but a single community is affected; but 
under the commission system the result 
would work detriment to the school 
interests of the whole state. 

That there is an “unlimited oppor- 
tunity for jobbery” under this system 
no sensible person believes. The 
amount of the business in most dis- 
tricts absolutely precludes this, even 
though the local boards were wholly 
venal, which they are not. I believe 
that the members of school boards are 
as honorable as the other citizens of 
the respective communities in which 
they reside. But if it be granted that 
members of local school boards are 
generally susceptible to bribery, will it 
make honest men of them to make 
them members of a state commission 
to select text books? ‘Jobbers”’ among 
publishers could afford to offer vastly 
more alluring baits for votes when the 
contract to be let includes all the school 
books for a great state than when it 
includes only those for a single dis- 
trict. 

The present system retains all the 
advantages of competition, and com- 
petition is quite as important a factor 
in text book improvement as it is in 
any other line. Because of the sharp 
rivalry that exists among publishing 
houses, we have the best common 
school books in the world to-day, Had 
every State in the Union a generation 
ago established State uniformity, does 











anybody believe that the present ex- 
cellence in the quality, illustrations, 
printing and binding of our school 
books would have been attained? 

But with all these improvements. 
made necessary by the ever increasing 
sharpness of competition, school books 
are cheaper to-day than ever before. 
To establish the truth of this state: 
ment to the satisfaction of anyone it 
is only necessary to compare a price 
list of a few years ago with a corre- 
sponding list of today. Untrammeled 
conditions in manufacture ard _ pro- 
duction have made us in many respects 
the most progressive nation in the 
world. At the same time this freedom 
has been producing such marvelous 
improvements, prices have been con- 
stantly tending downward. 

Uniformity means in large measure 
monopoly, and monopoly means. re- 
striction. Such control is impossible 
under the system of open competition 
which obtains in our State under ex- 
isting laws. No person contends that 
State uniformity would improve the 
quality of our text books. We should 
by all means retain those conditions 
which make improvement possible. 

FRED M. HARLOW, Com. 

Jackson Co., June 14. 





Veterinary Pepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this depnvtment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fuily, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer ts re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 


Ringworm.—I have a dog that has 
ringworm. Can you suggest a cheap 
and certain remedy, one that will not 
kill the dog. W. B., Hillsdale, Mieh.— 
Apply one ounce flour sulphur to four 
ounces lard once a day for a few. days 
to sore spots on body. Give him one 
dram ground gentian, one dram sul- 
phate iron and two drains ground nux 
vomica in feed twice or three times a 
day. Change his feed. 

Bone Spavin.—I have a young horse 
that goes lame in left hind leg when 
he starts. Soon gets over it and goes 
sound until I stop a few minutes, then 
he goes very lame for a quarter of a 
mile, but soon travels better. M. B., 
Coldwater, Mich.—The history you 
give leads me to suspect bone spavin 
as being the cause of his lameness. 
Examine him and blister with caustic 
balsam every ten days. 

Sprained back.—I have a four-year- 
old mere that is lame. She went lame 
while I was driving her on a smooth 
road—stumbled and fell. She has 
stumbled once since. Goes a stagger- 
ing gait and occasionally raises her 
feet high. Drags her feet while back- 
ing. C, F. M., Farmers’ Creek, Mich. 
—Give one dram fluid extract buchu 
twice a day and apply equal parts al- 
cohol and water to loins twice a day. 


Enlargement in Teat.—A five-year- 
old cow came fresh last April. A lump 
appeared in the center of left front 
teat about July Ist, size of a kernel of 
corn. In two weeks it grew to size of 
a walnut and became very sensitive 
and sore. We gave her several doses 
of saltpetre which reduced it some- 
what and it is no Jonger sore or sensi- 
tive, but remains there, neither in- 
creasing nor diminishing. Did not at 
any time interfere with the flow of 
milk. A. W. C., Coldwater, Mich.— 
Apply two dramg iodide potash, one 
dram aqua ammonia and two ounces 
tincture iodine twice or three times a 
week, 

Worms—Catarrh.—Can you tell me 
what to do for my sheep? They seem 
to have good appetite but sneeze and 
some of them are quite sick; the dis- 
charged mucus from head is streaked 
with blood. None of my sheep have 
done well all summer. I found a worm 


one foot long in excrement passed 
from one of my lambs. The sheep 
scour badly before they die. GC. T. B., 


Jasper, Mich.—Give powdered  sul- 
phate iron, nitrate potash and ginger 
in ground oats and wheat bran once a 
day, one teaspoonfil to each sheep. 
Give them salt three times a week and 
plenty of it. 


WANTED. 
A good reliable man in every township in Michigan 


TO SELL AND CONSTRUCT 


THE BEST WIRE FENCE IN THE WORLD. 


Only those with best of references need apply 

Liberal inducements to strictly first-class men. 

Address at once for full information ; 

THE MICHIGAN ANCHOR FENCE co., 
South Haven, Mich, 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
PEACH YELLOWS IN CONNECTI- 
CUT. 


The annual scare about peach yel- 
lows begins about this time, and if 
you could believe some of the reports 
published in the press, Connecticut's 
peach-growing industry must be ina 
deplorable state. But the fact is that 
peach-growing continues to prove prof- 
itable here in spite of the “yellows.” 
There is too much said about this dis- 
ease for the good of our fruit abroad. 
A belief prevails in some cities that 
peaches from districts where the “vel- 
lows” are found are not fit to eat— 
poisonous probably—and certainly if 
we exported peaches, Germany and 
other Continental powers would ex- 
clude these fruits because of the ‘“yel- 
lows.” It is too bad that a little knowl- 
edge of scientific facts gets aired in 
the daily press, and is then comment- 
ed upon ignorantly. 

A man whose peaclr orchard is suf- 
fering from the “yellows” is pretty apt 
to make every effort to get rid of the 
affected trees, whether compelled to by 
legislation or not. As for sending 
peaches to market suffering from the 
“vellows,” that is ridiculous. Even 
trees suffering from the disease bear 
little fruit, and those are of such in- 
ferior nature that no sane man would 
send them to ftmarket, and nobody 
would buy them after they got there. 

We are going right ahead here in 
Connecticut raising good peaches in 
spite of the “yellows,” legislation and 
false reports, and incidentally doing 
our best to keep down the disease. It 
is true that occasionally the disease 
gets the best of some orchard, and it 
is necessary to cut down and burn the 
trees. But such cases are infrequent. 
and in the end the farmers will keep 
the disease under control. We are told 
that there is no way yet found to 
stamp it out completely, but we can 
keep it restricted and limited in its ac- 
tion, and that we do. 

Connecticut. JAMES S. WILSON. 


For The Michigan Farner. 
FRUIT NOTES. 

The raspberry seems to be less freak- 
ish than some other kinds of fruit. We 
have not found that a difference of 
soil has such an important influence 
upon the quality of the fruit, as is the 
ease with the strawberry. Widely 
separated localities, however, produce 
fruit of the same variety which might 
be supposed to belong to different 
kinds. Here is where the purchaser 
of nursery stock frequently makes a 
mistake. Because a variety is highly 
recommended for New Jersey or Mary- 
Jand is no criterion for Michigan. The 
nursery catalogues contain glowing 
descriptions of varieties, but neglect 
to state in what part of the country 
these wonderful results are obtained. 
They may not be exactly dishonest, 
but they are decidedly careless about 
the minor details, to say the least. 

During the berry seasoa this year 
we had an opportunity for examining 
several varieties of red raspber- ic s. 
The results of our observations we 
give as possibly of some value to those 
who wish to raise a few perries for 
family use. 

The Royal Church has been before 
the public for several years. It has 
probably found its proper level, which 
is not very high. In vigor and hardi- 
ness it ranks well. In flavor the fruit 
is no better than some others, while 
it is so crumbly as to be of little value. 
There may be localities in which it is 
a desirable variety, but the reports we 
have seen were not in its favor. Our 
fruit men regard it as worthless. 
Those who are so unfortunate as to 
have it are plowing it out. Yet we 
doubt if any raspberry has been in- 
troduced of late years with more ex- 
travagant claims. 

The Loudon is another berry that 
has been put forward with great 
claims for excellence. Strange to say, 
it is making good these assertions. 
The canes have stood the winters well 
and are thrifty. The fruit is as large 
as the Cuthbert, perhaps a little 
larger, and it bears shipping better, 
being somewhat firmer. In flavor we 
think it more sprightly than the Cuth- 
bert, which is the principal point of 
superiority as compared with that pop- 
ular variety. It is proving a formid- 
able rival of the Cuthbert, but whether 


it can take the place so long occupied 
by the queen of raspberries still re- 
mains to be seen. There is really not 
much choice between the two. 

If there is a viler flayored raspberry 
than the Miller we have not yet found 
it. But at the same time it is no more 
than fair to add that there are several 
varieties which bear this name, anil 
perhaps some of them are good. A 
raspberry known as the Miller is con- 
sidered one of the best in Delaware. 
Whoever plants this should be sure 
that he gets not only the Miller, but 
the right kind of a Miller. 

A berry which is considered by some 
the standard of excellence is the Su- 
perlative. Unfortunately it is very 
tender, but by proper winter protec- 
tion it can be raised in this latitude. 
It is said to have originated in Greece. 

The Kenyon is a solid berry, but an 
uncertain bearer. The fruit is sour, 
but good for canning. 

Yellow berries are not often met 
with, yet they are quite an attraction. 
A list of varieties for a garden might 
very: well include a few plants. The 
Golden Queen is one of the best. ; Ex- 
cept in color it is much like the Cuth- 
bert. in fact is claimed to be a sport 
of that variety. It is a light yellow, 
and shows off nicely when mixed with 
some of the bright red. kinds. As a 
market berry the demand is limited. 
The light color makes it a poor berry 
) and the darker varieties 
table. 


judge. 
" But of all red varieties the Cuth- 
bert still holds its place at the head. 
It is not of as good flavor as some and 
is less productive than others, but it 
succeeds well under as great a variety 
of conditions as any of them. It is a 
safe berry for those who do not wish 
to take any chances. 

Where the color is not an objection 
the Shaffer still has many friends, and 
it seems to be gaining in favor on the 
market. As a canning berry we have 
not found anything that is more satis- 
factory. When people have been in- 
duced to try it they nearly always ask 
for it the next year. Now and then 
there is a customer who does not like 





the flavor, but such people are not 
common. The purple color is not at- 
tractive and the berry is too soft for 
handling well, but neither of these ob- 
jections have much weight with those 
who are choosing varieties for the 
family garden. It does not sucker, 
which is one advantage over the reds. 
The canes are liable to be killed back 
from the tips, even in a moderate win- 
ter, but it is such a rampant grower 
that this seems to make little differ- 
ence with it. By the time for fruit 
buds to start it is ready with a strong 
new growth from canes that came out 
of winter with little signs of life. In 
productiveness it has few equals. We 
find that the hills need thinning out 
severely. The roots do not send up 
suckers, but they use an enormous 
amount of energy in starting a multi- 
tude of canes at the hill. If left to 
themselves they would form a hedge 
almost as impenetrable as that of a 
row cf neglected red berries. We 
consider three or four canes to a hill 
sufficient, and have not found that 
anything is gained by leaving more. 
In its power to resist anthracnose we 
find it far superior to the Progress, 
Palmer, Nemaha or Gregg, among the 
blacks, or Cuthbert among the reds. 
The canes possess vitality enough to 
ripen the fruit in spite of the disease. 
We have found that the orange rust 
does not affect it as quickly as it does 
some other varieties. A few plants 
were set by the side of some Greggs 
four years ago. Last year the rust 
was found on some of the latter and 
this year it ‘nearly ruined them, but 
the Shaffers have escaped these two 
seasons with very little injury. For 
those who wish a berry of good flavor, 
productive and vigorous, the Shaffer 
recommends itself. It dces well on 
a diversity of soils, and we have found 
that it stands dry weather better than 
the majority of varieties. The berries, 
when fully ripe. are soft and easily 
knocked off by the rains, though their 
habit of growing under the leaves is 
some protection from storms. But this 
way it has of hiding its fruit in the 
foliage is in one way a disadvantage. 
Pickers find it the hardest of berries 
to gather, and unless much care is 
taken considerable fruit is likely to be 
left, 





F. D. W. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HARVESTING APPLES. 





The early crop of apples suffer more 
in the picking than the winter sorts. 
Growers have learned from hard ex- 
perience that it does not pay to be eare- 
less in harvesting and shipping winter 
apples. It is economy to give the most 
careful attention to them from the time 
they are picked until they reach mar- 
ket. Otherwise they rot and decay, and 
vy hen the returns come in there is dis- 
appointment. 

It is a pity that growers did not 
realize that the same is true of the 
summer apples. Windfalls are selling 
to-day for about half what the hand- 
picked early apples are quoted. But 
this is not the only difference. ‘he 
windfalls sell slowly, and they rot 
rapidly, because they are bruised and 
specked before they leave the farm. 
Then when received they have to ve 
sorted out, and ten per cent of them 
are thrown away as worthless. If they 
de not sell immediately, it is necessary 
to give them another sorting in a few 
days. One-third to one-half of the 
whole lot thus find their way .nto the 
river, What must be the profits of the 
shipper after transportation rates are 
deducted % 

Windfalls should never go to a dis- 
tant market. If there is no home de- 
mand it is better to feed them to the 
pigs, send them to the cider mill, or 


to do something else with them. Only 
hand-picked early apples are worth 


anything in the city markets, and these 
should be gathered as carefully as the 
winter sorts. ‘They should be picked 
carefully, wiped dry, ind packed snug- 
ly in barrels with some ventilation in 
them. Packed in tight barrels they 
will decay quicker in hot weather. If 
they are fancy fruit, it will pay even to 
wrap each fruit separately in paper. 
There is just as much difference in the 
prices for summer apples as in the 
wintet apples, but most farmers have 
never been taught to believe so. | To 
most of them the early apples are only 
an indifferent sert of crop anyway; but 
if raised and marketed properly they 
should be made to pay as much as those 
shipped in cold weather. 
New York, S. W. CHAMBERS. 
METHOD OF PACKING APPLES. 
A convention of shippers of apples 
was held recently at Buffalo, N. Y., at 
which a paper on the proper way of 
shipping apples was read by L. K. 
Sutton. of Ohio. in which he said: 
“We will take the barrel as the 
standard package for use in storing 
apples, but the writer firmly believes 
that in the near future the bushel box 
will he used quite extensively for stor- 
ing the better grades of apples for late 
keeping. The barrel should be made 
of No. 1 staves, heads and hoops; the 
face and head lined, top and quarter 
hoops nailed with three-quarter-ineh 
nails before going to the orchard: never 
use a wire nail. Our experience has 
been that apples hand-picked from the 
tree and carefully placed in the barrel 
show best results. Apples thus packed 
show their bloom better and show a 
life of freshness that apples which are 
run over a table or laid on the ground 
for a time before going into the barrel 
do not have. When you please a buy- 
er’s eye the sale is half made. 
“We believe in double facing, using 
apples as nearly one size and color as 
possible, and to have the face apples 
represent the remainder of the barre! 
In size as near as practicable. Shake 
the barrel gently after each basket is 
emptied until the barrel is filled. Some 
Varieties will stand filling three inches 
above the chime, others not so much: 
right at this point is where great care 
is needed. Apples properly filled in 
the barrel, and an experienced man 
With a press, can add very much to 
the keeping and selling quality of the 
apples. We often find from eight to 
twenty or more apples badly bruised at 
the bottom, caused by too much press- 
ing; simply a waste and loss, and 
frequently a barrel will shake, and the 
dealer must use a like quantity to plug 
or fill the barrel before sending it out 
to a customer. With proper care in 
barrelling and heading, all this extra 
vork and waste of apples would be 
avoided. Shake weH and level off the 
face before putting in the head, then 
nail and head line carefully. It takes 
a little time, but one barrel bursting in 
a car will cause more loss than the 
extra labor spent in securely nailing 
the bottom. A careful packer will put 
a private or distinguishing mark on an 
extra fine colored barrel that will fre- 
quently bring his employer an addi- 





tional 50 cents or $1 from stand buyers 





who want quality, and the same plan 
followed by marking an off barrel will 
assist the salesman materially in satis- 
fying a customer who wants a lower- 
priced apple. 

“It is preferable to load apples on 
the car the same day as picked, and 
apples placed in storage as soon as 
possible after packing keep better than 
when lying on the ground or stacked 
up in piles under trees or alongside the 
station and exposed to rain and sun. 
The question on what day to begin 
barrelling for storage is frequently 
asked; our rule is when the seeds are 
black, apples pull fairly free from the 
limb, with the short stem remaining in 
the apples, even if the proper color is 
lacking. Above all, use only a stand- 
ard sized barrel, the package recom- 
mended by this association; and make 
three grades of apples: firsts. seconds 
and drops. The apples that drop while 
picking are often the largest and best 
colored, but should not be put in with 
the fruit for storage, even if they fall 
on soft ground or grass; the fall in- 
jures them, even if the skin is un- 
broken; they will show dead color in 
a few weeks and injure the sale. The 
header should use care in marking 
plainly the variety and the face end of 
each barrel to save the salesman much 
annoyance and labor.” 





PLUM CULTURE. 


Mr. George T. Powell, the well 
known nurseryman, in an article re- 
cently published in the N. Y. Tribune, 
gives some interesting suggestions re- 
garding the cultivation of the plum 
and its different varieties. We give 
some extracts: 

“It must be borne in mind by those 
who intend to plant the smaller fruits, 
such as plums and cherries, that the 
cherry tree, in order to do well, needs 
room and sunlight, plenty of both; 
while the plum will bear a very close 
neighborhood, and be all the better for 
it, a cherry standing in the shade, or 
at the north of the house, will in all 
probability be infested with the black 
aphis, and the fruit is ruined. On the 
other hand, the plums endure a good 
deal of shade, and never thrive better 
than in close city yards. The ideal 
plum for small yards is the Bleeker 
or Lombard. But this variety is short- 
lived, giving us only two or three good 
crops, When it must be replaced by 
younger trees. It also suckers very 
profusely. If these suckers are con- 
stantly removed, the vitality of the old 
tree will be retained, and longer life 
be a consequence. There is very little 
difficulty in securing the crop of the 
plum from its enemies if we exercise 
due vigilance immediately after the 
dropping of the petals. I would in no 
case use arsenical mixtures, but 
would rely upon jarring the trees over 
sheets, to destroy the curculios. While 
the cherry is infested with the black 
louse, the hop louse breeds and feeds 
on the plum trees, when grown in hop 
districts. 

Of the older plums 1 should 
still class the Green Gage for quality, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop. Pond’s seed- 
ling is a grand plum in every way, 
perhaps the handsomest of all in cul- 
tivation. The flesh is juicy, sugary 
and firm, while the tree is a good 


grower. Grand Duke is the best of 
the very late new sort—a_ splendid 


plum ripening through October. The 
Reine Claude is a sort of enlarged 


Green Gage, with about the same form 
and color. It is, however, a_ firmer 
plum and an admirable keeper, ripen- 
ing the last of September. Guii is a 
large, deep purplish plum of excellent 
quality, and a great bearer. The tree 
is entirely hardy and a rapid grower. 
Bradshaw is a plum of superb size, 
ripening among the very earliest. The 
‘Continued on page 145~— 


Fruit Trees. 


Choice well grown, well rooted, straight, 
mammoth stock of leading varieties 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, PEACH. 


Large List of Michigan Money Makers. 
Send for beautiful catalogue free. 


WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, 
913 Acres. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


For the best in the nursery line, both in 


FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS 


and at prices to suit the times, consult 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Box 10, Painesville, Ohio. 


Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues free 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


FRUIT FAR 40 acres in prime con- 
dition. 2.200 bearing peach, plum_and cherry; two 
acres small fruit. New house. Near station. 

J. kK. FARNHAM, Rothbury, Oceana Co., Mich. 
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advantage of this plum is that its size | 


and beauty, combined with earliness, 
command the market, bringing a very 
high price. The Field is a seedling 
of Bradshaw, much resembling the 
parent, but ripening at least a week 
earlier. Monarch is one of the very 
latest candidates for favor, and is one 
of the best. It is a very large plum of 
the most delicious quality. Coelor dark 
purplish blue, and cropping immense- 
ly. The time of ripening is about with 
Reine Claude, or the last of Septem- 
ber. In a list of half a dozen I should 
include Monarch with Green Gage, 
Grand Duke, Pond, Coe, and Brad- 
shaw or Field. Not one of the natives 
has with me come into serious compe- 
tition with the European sorts. Per- 
haps Weaver is as good as can be se- 
lected for our Eastern’ orchards. 
Among the prunes I have grown the 
Fellemberg, which is entirely satisfac- 
tory. I think that this sort can be 
recommended safely throughout New 
York and the New England states. 
The Giant prune, a cross between the 
Pond and a French prune, | am now 
planting in hopes to find a very valu- 
ame sort. It is mammoth in size, 
being two and one-half by two inches 
in diameter. Besides these, the Pacific 
prune is coming into favor for its 
beauty, richness and delicious quality, 
and for the remarkable crops borne 
by young trees. The flesh is said to 
be sugary, firm and delightfully flav- 
ored. It ripens abott two weeks ear- 
lier than our prunes of the better sort. 
The Japan plums may be planted ac- 
cording to one’s fancy. I am growing 
a few of them, but do not care to plant 
extensively. For this section the 
Abundance is probably the best. The 
Wickson is recommended by Mr. Bur- 
bank as the best among many thou- 
sands which he had fruited. The tree 
in its growth reminds one very much 
of Prunus simonii. The fruit is evenly 
distributed all over the tree, and is 
pearly white until just before being 
completely ripe. It then becomes a 
rich carmine, with a white bloom. The 
quality is good and sweet, and the 
fruit keeps well for some time after 
ripening. Professor Bailey says that 
this is a very delicious plum, with a 
peachy flavor, but the skin somewhat 
sour. To his taste it is the best in 
quality of all the Japanese plums, but, 
as I said, I see no reason for largely 
planting any of these foreign sorts in 
the place of our European plums, and 
the seedlings and cross-bred which we 
have originated in Ameriea. 


THE VALUE OF FRUITS. 





Fruits are of great value in many 
forms of disease, because of the acids 
which they contain. These acids, when 
taken into the blood, break up some 
of the compounds of waste substanc- 
es which have been formed, and thus 
give rise to an increased excretion of 
these substances through the kidneys. 
In this way fruits are a great advan- 
tage in the treatment of rheumatism, 
gout, gravel and all the different mor- 
bid conditions which accompany the 
so-called uric acid diathesis. The ob- 
servations of Haig respecting the rela- 
tion of uric acid in neurasthenia give 
to fruit a great dietetic value in this 
disease. He has shown that neuras- 
thenia is almost the result of the ac- 
cunulation within the system of tissue 
wastes largely in the form of uric 
acid. The free use of fruits is the elim- 
ination of these poisons, not only by 
breaking up the compounds which they 
form within the body, but by stimu- 
lating the kidneys to increased normal 
activity. 

Remembering the interesting fact 
pointed out by Bouchard, that rheu- 
matism is really a toxemia, resulting 
from the decomposition of food stuffs 
in a dilated or prolapsed stomach, we 
may also attribfite the beneficial 
effects of a fruit diet in rheumatism 
and allied conditions to its value in 
suppressing the formation of poisonous 
substances in the alimentary canal in 
the manner already pointed out. 

Obesity, which is, like rheumatism, 
a diathesis, may be successfully treat- 
ed by a fruit dietary. This is due not 
only to the fact that fruit is a natural 
food, and thus aids the system to 
establish normal tissue metamorphosis 
and a normal balance between the 
processes of assimilation and disassim- 
ilation, but also becatise it affords a 
very comfortable means of reducing 
the amount of nutrient material re- 
ceived to a minimum quantity. 

Fruit is chiefly water, the amount 
of nutrient material it contains vary- 
ing from five to eight or ten per cent 


jin most fruits, rising to a higher figure 





only in dried fruits, such as dried 
grapes, prunes, dates, etc. The writer 
has succeeded in reducing excessive 
weight in the most satisfactory man- 
ner by prescribing a diet consisting 
almost exclusively of grapes or appies, 
allowing only a small bit of thorough- 
ly dried bread or zwieback in connec- 
tion with the fruit. In some eases the 
fruit may be allowed as often as three 
or four times a day, if necessary to re- 
lieve an uncomfortable sensation of 
emptiness, 

In fevers, fruits, especially in the 
form of fruit-juices, are a most con- 
venient and certainly the most appro- 
priate of all foods. It:is now almost 
universally recognized that beef tea 
and meat preparations of all sorts 
should be wholly prescribed in cases 
of fever, as the patient is already suf- 
fering from the accumulation of waste 
matters to such a degree that the ad- 
dition of even the small amount con- 
tained in beef tea or a small piece of 
meat may be sufficient to give rise to 
an exacerbation of the disease and 
lessen the patient’s chances for re- 
covery.—Modern Medicine. 





Che Bary. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constart operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR'S DAIRY NOTES. 


The following from Geo. E. Newell 
is too good, in our opinion, to pass by 
without a word or two of comment: 

MILKING. 

Some hired men are valuable in the 
dairy according to the number of cows 
they can milk. In the judgment of the 
writer there are other more important 
elements of value to be considered in 
a milker than proficiency in this line. 
It is better to milk one cow well than 
half a dozen poorly. If I see a man 
approach a cow gently, brush her ud- 
der off thoroughly, and then milk her 
expeditiously, stripping to the last 
drop, I set him down as a valuable 
band to have about the dairy. A man 
who milks too many cows at one sit- 
ting cannot do justice to the latter 
ones. The muscles of the hands and 
arms, unconsciously perhaps, become 
weary from the prolonged strain and 
the last cows’ udders are not emptied 
with the same facility as the first. ; 

It is a well known fact that this 
tends to dry off cows, lessen their milk 
secretion, hence is most unprofitable 


from every point of view. On too 
many farms milking 1s done in a 


hurry, being classed as a “chore,” and 
therefore is never done properly 
economically. 

RIGHT KIND OF STOOL. 

To begin with, have the right kind 
of a milking stool, so that your yee 
tion will not be cramped while barse' 
nipulating the teats. A one-legged $s 
is a nuisance, as then half of the a - 
tention of the milker is distracted by 
maintaining — his balance. Sit on : 
comfortable three or four-legged stool, 
provided with a projection in front for 
a pail rest. It tires a milker to hold bo 
heavy pailful of milk clasped between 
his knees, and this makes him less pro- 
ficient of the task in hand, stripping 

, Ss. 
go ge for scrupulous clean- 
liness is obvious and is often, but - 
too often, dwelt upon. _Practice e” 
milking as far as practicable, but : 
you wish to moisten the teats, W _— 
is only excusable in short small one 
have them first clean and then we 
with water. To dip ones fingers hen 
the milk for this purpose is so slov ~ 
ly that its practice should — the 
culprit immediately from the stable. 

A MILKMAID WANTED, — 

I think that where women uniform- 
ly succeed so well as milkers it is — 
to their inherent gentleness of a 7 
meanor toward the cows. Once mal 3 
cow your friend, win her confidence (a) 
that she is glad to see you W = y wes 
approach, and with a temper per oe re 
tranquil, and she will readily = . 
your hands the last drop of ml = 
her udder. At the next sitting s - 
looks for the same considerate, gentle 
care and treatment from the —_ 
hands, standing ready to yield w my 
the same facility all of her lacteal se- 
cretion. That is why good milkers 
once secured should milk the anane 
cows day after day. The — 
that can be accorded a man ml rs - 
teats in milking to result in ripee 
milk, and be the starting point of so 


or 





that he is as gentle and clean as a 
woman. 

It is doubtful if a milking machine 
“an ever be invented that will be as 
effective and thorough as the human 
hand. Thus, with the increasing im- 
portance of dairying, involving such a 
large consumption of milk and _ its 
products, my subject merits serious 
consideration. Only a short time ago, 
in a new dairy region, I found that the 
success of the industry was seriously 
threatened by the lack of efficient and 
experienced milkers. Persons who 
have not been brought up from child- 
hood in a dairy region usually do not 
take kindly to milking. To them it is 
a laborious and exacting task that will 
not permit of staying away from the 
farm over night. > Milking time comes 
twice a day with clock-like regularity. 
To the dairy farm-born youth, how- 
ever, this duty is looked upon as a 
matter of course, and is seldom shirk- 
ed or complained of. 

I would give more for a careful, 
thorough, gentle milker, who could be 
depended on to milk eight or ten cows 
twice daily, than a swift, indifferent 
man who would skim over a third 
more cows in the same time. I have 
known rough, swift handling of the 
glandular enlargement of serious char- 
acter. Every dairyman should have a 
set of rules for his milking stable and 
enforce them. These should include 
ho smoking or tobacco chewing; no 
loud talking or angry manifestations, 
good ventilation, and most strict clean- 
liness of milkers, animals and sur- 
roundings. 

GEO. E. NEWELL. 

It seems to us that when a good 
milker has spent from an hour to an 


hour and one-half in milking ten or a 
dozen cows, he should not generally 
be required to milk any more. No mat- 
ter how much of an expert he may be, 
the milker’s arms, legs, back, in fact. 
his whole body will be more or less ex- 
hausted, and a change of position and 
work becomes advisable. 

We all know that a certain position 
or motion is decidedly comfortable, 
and even refreshing, for a few mo- 
ments, but if protracted beyond a cer- 
tain limit it becomes a terrible strain 
to the muscles and nervous system. On 
this account, we believe that for milk- 
ing a dairy herd of 15 to 25 cows, twice 
daily, two good milkers are not only 
necessary, but it will prove to be an 
economical arrangement. The whole 
milking process will be shortened in 
duration, and, as friend Newell says, 
the last few cows 
milked clean. 

The last few drops of milk, or 
strippings, are the richest, and if not 
secured every morning and evening, 
the milk supply will eventually be 





milked will be | 


diminished and less butter fat be taken | 


out, Even the ambitious, hustling 


dairyman should not attempt to fol- | 


low the practice of milking too many | 


cows each morning and evening, for 
the above reasons. 

It makes us feel sad to go into so 
many cow stables, as the writer has 
done, and see the milkman (and oc- 
casionally the maid) laboriously and 
painfully trying to balance himself on 
a “one-legged stool.’ Sometimes the 
seat is too high and again too low. 

No matter how tired the milker may 
be, he is obliged to crowd his knees 
together every single portion of a sec- 
ond to prevent the pail, slowly filling 
with milk, from falling to the floor. 
If the cow is restless, from any cause, 
the “pail hugging” process is rendered 
still more difficult. Still many farmers 
milk twice a day, for 50 or more years, 
and never seem to realize that a few 
minutes’ labor, with hammer, saw and 
boards, can furnish them a milking 
stool that is comfortable. 

The Farmer has illustrated several 
good designs of stools that are conven- 
ient and comfortable. For milking a 
herd of cows that are of various sizes, 
we prefer two stools of different 
height. A “milkman” of “milkmaid” 
qualities is just what is needed in the 
stable at milking time. No other need 
apply at our stable. 











all others. 


points to all others. 





The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


All Styles and Sizes. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 


We have had no trouble with any of 
our cows being restless, even during 
fly time. Our stables are darkened 
during the day, and very little tail 


switching is to be noticed when milk- ~ 


ing is “going on.” Even a cow “kick- 
er,” which we bought of a man “kick- 
er,” soon relinquished her kicking hab- 
its when she found that she had been 
“translated” from a “brute” ranch to 
an abiding place where human treat- 
ment held sway. 

Verily it shall come to pass that the 
chronic (cow) kicker kicketh not, when 
she reacheth the land of the dairyman 
who kicketh not himself—nor his kine. 
Neither shall the cow kicketh up her 
heels, saith the humane dairyman, for 
it wasteth the kine’s milk and the 
muscle thereof. 


A VALUABLE BULLETIN, 





Director Clinton D. Smith, of Michi- 
gan Experiment Station, has a new 
bulletin ready for distribution to Mich- 
igan farmers that we consider of great 
value to all dairymen. 

This bulletin is prepared by Prof. 
C. E. Marshall, bacteriologist of the 
station. The Professor is an expert 
whom we very much admire. Stu- 
dents under his direction and teach- 
ing tell us of his very efficient and 
thorough work in the class room and 
laboratory. Write the Secretary of 
the Agricultural College, or Director; 
for “Bulletin No. 159, June, 1898.” 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval ALPHA” and "BABY" Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 
Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RaNnpDoOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGU. NEW YORK. 





It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 
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Economically with “New Hero” 
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plete cutter, 
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Wneeds. STRONCE RANTEED 
OMETHING NEW: tetndueyren, suet | 
i le, and can be changed from one angle 
to another without sto} ing cutter. New 160 page 
catalogue mailed FR E ‘ells all about Hero 
Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, Qorn Huskers 
Sweep and Tread Powers, feed Mills, Goodhue, § 
| Wind Mills, Shellers, Peck’s Corn, dibtesher, etc. | 
APPLETON MFG. CO. eatavia, tis, 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
10,000 ACRES sire i iS.vetia” “counts, 


Central Michigan. Longtime. Easy payments. 
Titles perfect. Good roa2s; good schools and church- 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan. 
Prices—$3 to $8 per acre. Terms—81 per acre casb, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent, 
Write to JOHN S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 
ie to be one of the 


Michigan 32% 
Agricultural ::*:.2: 
College. rinse na 








225 students entered 
last September. Are 


this fall? For 
circulars, avd 










75.00 to $625.00. 






Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 





Now that the war is ended, there 
will be a general summing up of the 
results attained, and a disposition to 
forecast what will be the future re- 
lations between the widely separated 
territories that have fallen into our 
possession, and the effects which are 
likely to follow their addition to the 
United States. 

It is unquestionably true that the 
war has left the people of the United 
States many new problems to solve, 
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leading to serious consequences. To 
make these territories valuable their 
inhabitants must be prosperous and 
contented, The greater and more rapid 
their development in intelligence and 
wealth, the more valuable will be their 
trade with the United States, and the 
better satisfied will the inhabitants be 
with the changes which have resulted 
‘rom placing them under the protection 
of the United States. Dishonesty or 
cupidity on the part of American citi- 
zens in their treatment of the natives, 
or on the part of representatives of 
the government, must be put down 
with a strong hand, and exact justice 
between all parties, with the greatest 
possible amount of iidividual free- 
dom compatible with peace and good 
order, be made the basis of the govern- 
ment of these new territories. 

The principles of government un- 
ler which the United States has 
grown great and prosperous will prove 
equally as beneficent when applied to 
these new territories as in the States 
of the Union. To bave them properly 
understood and appreciated by the in- 
habitants will only be possible after 
they have become intelligent enough 
to understand them. To this end the 
government should in every way aid 
in the spread of intelligence and the 
building up of educational facilities. 
A knowledge of the English language 
by the natives will do more to dispel 
ignorance and prejudice than any 
means that can be devised. Ignorance 
will be found the greatest foe with 
which we will have to contend in the 
Jevelopment of these territories, and in 
engendering feelings of confidence and 
respect in the minds of the inhabitants 
for the United States, its government 
and people. 





PROBABLE EFFECT UPON THE 
BUSINESS INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The question of how the new terri- 





and it is safe to say that upon their 
solution will depend the question as to 
Whether their acqui:ement will prove 
a benefit or the reverse. The country 
has entered upon a new era in its his- 
tory, and it will require careful man- 
agement and the utmost vigilance on 
the part of public officials to prevent 
future disaster, as the result of the 
great expansion of its territory in en- 
tirely new directions. That many mis- 
takes will be made there is no doubt, 
for they are always a part of every hu- 
man effort. But mistakes can be 
remedied, and a great many avoided 
by a careful study of each question as 
it arises, full and frank discussion by 
the government, the press, and the peo- 
ple, and an honest purpose to settle it 
in accordance with the best interests 
of the people. 

What is to be feared most is a dis- 
position on the part of many to regard 
the new territories as simply opening 
up greater opportunities for the ae- 
quirement of wealth, without refer- 
ence to the future well-being of their 
veople. There is no doubt that the 
improved condition of the people in 
the new territories, as the result of 
wise laws and the encouragement 
given them to do what they can to de- 
velop their country, will prove much 
the safest and best policy for the fu- 
ture ef the territories, their inhabit- 
ants, and the people of the United 
States. Any policy which will lead 
these people to believe that they are 
to be used only as a means to build up 
the wealth of Americans or the govern- 
ment, while their own condition and 
‘uture will be given little or no consid- 
ration, will surely result in final 
‘rouble if not disaster. 

The United States, in taking posses- 
sion of these territories, has assumed 
au great moral responsibility, and it 
cannot be shirked or evaded without 


tories acquired by the United States 
are likely to affect its business inter- 
ests, is one of great importance to its 
people. That it will affect them very 
materially will be generally acknowl- 


edged. All of these territories—Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, and Cuba—are 


in the tropics, and their climate and 
natural products are tropical. They 
supply about the only class of products 
which cannot be grown advantageous- 
ly in the United States, 

The Sandwich Islands, or Hawaii, 
are blessed with a fine climate, and 
free from the malarial influences 
which render the tropics unsafe resi- 
dences for northern people during cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Their natu- 
ral products are the sugar cane, coffee, 
plantain, cocoanut, banana, rice, corn, 
etc. The only products which will 
come into competition with American 
The other prod- 
ucts, notably coffee, the cultivation of 
which is being rapidly extended, are 
articles which will always have to be 
imported into this country. 

Porto Rico, or Puerto Rico, has a 
most fertile soil, and its natural prod- 
ucts embrace a wide range, its princi- 
pal exports being raw sugar, tobacco, 
coffee and cotton, and some articles 
manufactured from them. The tobacco 
is of a high quality, and the cotton 
noted for length of fibre, whiteness 
and strength. As the island is only a 
little over a hundred miles in length, 
by 40 in breadth, its products, though 
of considerable value, can never exer- 
cise much influence in determining 
values in the markets of this country. 

Cuba, although not likely to be a 
part of the United States at present, 
will be more or less closely associated 
with it. It is the most important and 


are sugar and rice. 


largest of all the West Indian islands. 
It extends about 750 miles from east 
to west, with an average width of over 











50 miles from north to south. The 
products of such an area of fertile 
land are necessarily large in amount 
and varied in character. At present 
sugar and tobacco, the latter of the 
very finest quality, are its principal ex- 
ports. The exports yearly reach a 
total of $100,000,000. The bulk of the 
raw sugar and tobacco comes to the 
United States. The other products are 
coffee, rice, yams, corn, and all tropic- 
al fruits, the banana being grown ex- 
tensively. It has extensive beds of 
iron ore, large quantities of which also 
come to this country. 

Looking over the products of these 
islands as a whole, we find that sugar, 
rice and tobacco are the only ones 
which come directly into competition 
with American products. At present 
the sugar of Hawaii comes into the 
country free, so that no difference will 
be made in the position of that staple 
by annexation. Seventy-five per cent 
of the raw sugar exported from Cuba 
comes to the United States at present, 
but pays a duty. A _ considerable 
amount comes from Porto Rico, and 
also pays a duty. It is altogether like- 
ly that under new _ conditions, with 
American influence preponderating, the 
trade between Cuba and Porto Rico 
and the United States will be greatly 
increased. Not only that, but the 
products of these islands will surely 
increase in quantity and value from 
year to year once American enterprise 
and capital is enlisted in their develop- 
ment. With the increase of production 
will come an increased demand from 
the people for manufactured articles 
and products, such as machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, woolen and cot- 
ton fabrics, flour, pickled and dried 
meats, ete., etc. There will be rail- 
ways and telegraphic lines built, roads 
between the various cities and villages 
laid out, and sugar refineries erected, 
mines opened and worked, and the har- 
bors and docks improved at the vari- 
ous ports of entry. In this work of 
development ample opportunity will be 
afforded Americans for the use of their 
skill and capital, and a great market 
opened up for their manufactured 
goods, as well as agricultural products. 
This will not come at once, but when 
fairly started the development will be 
rapid, and the results upon both is- 
lands cannot help but be salutary and 
beneficial to their inhabitants, 

The increased production of sugar 
will, to a certain extent, work against 
the development of the beet sugar in- 
dustry in the United States, because 
values are likely to be greatly cheap- 
ened when the plantations of Cuba are 
restored, and production is increased, 
as it surely will be under the condi- 
tions which are sure to obtain once 
peace is assured and life and property 
become secure under American protec- 
tion. To the ambitious and enterpris- 
ing American these islands are likely 
to afford favorable opportunities for 
the accumulation of wealth, while 
their markets will become more valu- 
able from year to year with the natu- 
‘al increase in population and produc- 
tion which will follow the assurance 
that law and order are hereafter to be 
maintained. From a commercial stand- 
point there is every reason to believe 
that the results of the war will be 
highly beneficial to the trade and com- 
merce of the United States as well as 
to the people of the islands which are 
hereafter to be under its protection and 
influence, 





In addition to the $50,000 appropri- 
ated by congress and distributed by 
ex-Consul-General Lee for the relief of 
the people of Cuba, the central Cuban 
relief committee appointed by the 
president distributed foods, medicines 
and general supplies to the poor and 
suffering Cubans to the cash value of 
$321,619. Of this amount $175,032 was 
in cash contributions and $146,587 in 
supplies, 





THE SITUATION IN WHEAT. 


In another column appears an arti. 
cle from an Indiana correspondent en- 
titled “Confidence in Wheat,” in whic), 
the great fluctuation, in value of this 
staple is commented upon. The causes 
that lead to these fluctuations are no} 
many, but they are far-reaching. Thus 
a few seasons of low values will sure- 
ly operate to cut down production in 
all wheat-growing countries. The low- 
er the range of prices the greater wij 
be the decrease in the acreage grown. 
Finally, decreased acreage is followed 
by a more or less general failure of 
the crop, and at once values begin to 
advance, The advance is gauged by 
the shortage, but generally the specu- 
lator, seeing an opportunity for mak- 
ing money, begins buying freely and 
prices are often pushed higher for x 
time than the conditions of supply 
and demand warrant. The recent op- 
erations of Mr. Leiter in Chicago is 
a case in point. 

Now, there is nothing surer than 
that the increased value of wheat will 
lead to an extended production of that 
grain the succeeding year. 
who had nearly stopped” growing 
wheat are again attracted by the hope 
of large profits, and a much larger 
acreage is sown than for years. These 
sauses operate in the same way all 
over the world, and if the increase in 
acreage is not accompanied by a more 
or less general failure in the crop, the 
yield will be sufficiently large to com- 
pletely upset the market, and values 
again drop to an extremely low range. 
This is the condition wheat-growers 
are called upon to meet this 
The crop is a large one the world over. 
and only the conservative marketing 
by farmers has prevented values sink- 
ing to a much lower range than they 
are at present. Without a crop fail- 
ure, or some such complication as a 
European war, we look for low prices 
for wheat to rule for some years, until 
the acreage is cut down to a_ point 
where the supply is barely equal to the 
demand, 

As a remedy for such fluctuations, 
which affect very seriously the income 
of the farmers of this State, we can 
only offer one suggestion. It is the 
raising every year of a certain amount 
of wheat, whether prices are high or 
low, the amount to be gauged by the 
number of acres in the farm and the 
crop rotation followed. The same sys- 
tem should be followed with other 
crops, and each year it will be found 
that one or more of them will be in 
demand at something. above normal 
prices. If such a system is general- 
ly followed in this State we feel sure 
the profits in a term of years will be 
greater than they will be in attempt- 
ing to always have a crop which will 
sell at very high prices. The farmer 
may be sure that thousands of others 
are gambling on the future price of 
this same crop, and putting every- 
thing possible into its production, and 
that the result will be disappointment 
and heavy loss. The large amounts 
made from a special crop in one sea- 
son, are generally lost in the several 
years of low prices that are sure to 
follow. The farmer who studies what 
his land is best capable of producing 
and sticks to such crops whether the 
market is up or down, is taking the 
safest means of securing a fair profit 
as the result of his labor. If wheat 
gets down to 40 cents and potatoes 
below 10 cents, he may be sure that 
they will be worth more the succeed- 
ing season, and that it will pay to 
stick to these crops if he has made 4 
practice of growing them. 


Farmers 


season. 





Vesuvius is again in a state of erup- 
tion and four streams of lava are flow- 
ing down the side at the rate of 400 
yards an hour, 
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ATTENDANCE AT FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

I note your comments on the matter 
of attendance at Farmers’ Institutes 
last winter. The figures which I sent 
you, only part of which you used, were 
simply a few summaries taken from 
the report, and were sent with the idea 
that they would be of general interest. 
I thought that the relative rank of the 
various counties in point of attendance 
would be of special interest to your 
readers, as there has been considerable 
friendly rivalry among the. larger insti- 
tute counties. 

Perhaps I ought to have stated in so 
many words in my letter to you that 
we do not claim that the total attend- 
ance at each institute means the num- 
ber of people reached. But if you had 
examined the report a little, you would 
have seen at once that we expressly 
disclaim any such notion. Let me quote 
from page xxxvi.: “In former years, 
our only method of counting has been 
to secure the average per session at 
each institute. This, however, is not 
wholly satisfactory inasmuch as it 
does not give totals. Therefore this 
year we give, in computations of 
attendance, the highest attendance at 
any one session of the institute. This 
count gives a very conservative esti- 
mate of the actual number of people 
reached by any one meeting, or by a 
series of meetings. And yet this is 
not quite adequate for purposes of 
comparison, for one institute may have 
one session enormously large because 
of some special attraction, while the 
general average is below some other 
institute that has good attendance at 
every session. Hence we also give the 
total attendance at all sessions of all 
institutes. We do not pretend that 
this is a basis for computing the num- 
ber of people reached, but as between 
different institutes, different counties, 
the work of different years in the same 
localities, and for purposes of compar- 
ing with the work in other states, this 
perhaps is the best method of compu- 
tation.” 

In the footings of the table found on 
page xxxviii., you will notice that the 
total highest attendance at all insti- 
tutes was 40,998. You will concede at 
once that this is too low an estimate 
of the number of people actually 
reached, The total highest attendance 
for the one-day meetings was 16,393, 
for the county meetings 25,705. Even 
if the doubtful statement be granted 
that all who attended the largest ses- 
sion of each one-day institute attended 
every session of the same institute, no 
one will claim that all who attended 
the largest session of a county or two- 
day institute attended every one of the 
five or six sessions of the same insti- 
tute. I think that we would be per- 
fectly safe in adding one-third to the 
highest attendance at any one session 
if we wish to get the actual number of 
people reached by a county institute. 
If we do this, we find that the number 
of people reached by the county meet- 
ings was 34,000, in round numbers; 
and with the 16,000 reached by the one- 
day meetings, we have, what we be- 
lieve to be a conservative estimate, 
50,000 people who were reached by last 
winter’s institutes in Michigan. We 
certainly feel that this is a good show- 
ing, and we are not in the business of 
trying to bolster up our work by false 
figures. We know of no state or prov- 
ince which is doing any better than 
Michigan in reaching the people with 
Farmers’ Institutes, considering the 


cost. Yours truly, 
KENYON L, BUTTERFIELD, 
Superintendent. 





AN ANSWER TO STONE CRUSHER 
QUERY. 


Editor Michigan Farmer: 

I see inquiry in your paper as to 
who can give information about stone 
crusher and its workings. I would say 
that the city of Marshall has one in 
active service, and more can be learned 
about it by a visit to this place than 
in any other way. The city has one 
piece of road on its principal street 
that was in service all of last year 
and shows no wear. ‘They are at pres- 
ent building crushed stone road from 
State street to M. C. R, R. depot, 
which is in all stages of making from 
complete road to first load of filling, 
and if visited next week the process 
can be seen to advantage. The cost of 
building can also be learned. You can 
see stone crusher at work and find out 
the cost of operating same. 

Yours truly, 

W. H. RAYMOND. 


See W. I. Chamberlain’s 
advertisement, this page. 





Calhoun Co., Mich. 
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CONFIDENCE IN WHEAT. 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

It is one of the odd experiences of 
life that just now so many farmers 
should be showing their confidence in 
wheat by seeding larger fields than 
ever before, while not more than eigh- 
teen months ago everybody was be- 
moaning the low, ruincus prices obtain- 
ed for this product, and writers were 
demonstrating conclusively that wheat 
would never again command profitable 
prices. Dollar wheat, of course, was 
out of the question, and the day of 
such prices had gone forever. Those 
who are familiar with wheat fluectua- 
tions, and who have followed the 
course of agriculture in the past, were 
probably less disturbed by these un- 
wise predictions than many of the 
young men who have gone into farm- 
ing. 

The fact is, wheat is just as sure to 
go down again as it has in the past, 
and it is also just as sure to recover. 
There is every reason to have confi- 
dence in wheat culture just now, but 
the man who expects recent high prices 
to be paid for ail that he can raise next 
summer will probably be disappointed. 
There is a large acreage being planted 
all over the world, and the supply will 
probably more than equal the demand. 

The most unfortunate feature about 
this whole movement is that the boom 
of wheat in the last six months attracts 
many to the work of raising it who do 
not fully understand the conditions 
upder which they are working. They 
raise wheat on such a large scale that 
it costs more per bushel than they can 
afford to pay. Wheat to be profitable 
must be raised economically. No man 
can go into the business suddenly, ana 
calculating on false standards of prices 
make it pay. A great many seem to 
think that it only requires land, a plow 
to seratch the soil, and seed to sow, to 
raise wheat and make money. This 
might be true if wheat sold in the mar- 
ket for one dollar and a half per 
bushel. But it does not, and never 
does for any length of time. 

There is no reason for a careful 
farmer to lose faith in wheat, but he 
does need to observe caution in raising 
it even this year. The same economy 
in raising it should be observed as 
when prices were much lower. <A good 
deal of the wheat raised this year will 
cost the growers more than they can 
afford to sell it at market rates. Only 
the man who has observed the same 
method of economy, careful culture 
and wise forethought. will profit by 
wheat if there should be a sudden over- 
supply in the markets of the world. 
t is such men who Snake money, not 
only in wheat growing, but in what- 
ever branch of farming they enter. 

Indiana. WILLIAM CONWAY. 





AN EXCURSION TO THE AGRI- 
CUI.TURAL COLLEGE, 





BY C. M. PIERCE, SECRETARY OF THE 
STATE FARMERS’ CLUB ASSOCIATION. 





It has been many a long day since 
we have had as pleasant and profitable 
a time as we did on August 17th, on 
the excursion to the Agricultural Col- 
lege. And the thought has presented 
itself that perhaps we might do some 
good to the farmers who did not go on 
this excursion, if a few of the many 
things we saw and some of the impres- 
sions received while there, were pub- 
lished in your paper. 

In company with over 1,200 other ex- 
cursionists, most of whom reached the 
grounds before noon on Wednesday, 
We commenced to scatter over the 
beautiful College campus, consisting of 
nearly 100 acres laid out in flower gar- 
dens, walks, lawns and drives, shaded 
by numerous beautiful trees, under 
which many spread their picnic din- 
hers; others commenced to look over 
the farm at once, knowing that there 
was much to be seen for the time al- 
lotted. It was not long ere I found 
myself, incompany with several others, 
bowling along in a two-horse rig to- 
ward the horticultural department, 
with Prof. Dean as guide. The horti- 
cultural grounds consist of about 150 
acres devoted to experiments in raising 
and growing all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. The orchard of 50 acres is 
set out to all kinds of fruit; the apple 
orchard will produce about six or seven 
hundred barrels of apples this year. 
The trees were in a very thrifty con- 
dition, and the apples very free from 
scab, which is so prevalent throughout 
the State this year. The scab was pre- 
vented by spraying done at small cost, 
considering the amount of fruit saved 
and its increased value. In this de- 


partment are also several hundred vari-' 


eties of foreign fruits, mostly from 
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Russia and Siberia, upon which the 
College is experimenting with a view 
of getting a more hardy kind of fruit 
which will prove profitable to grow in 
the northern part of the State. So far 
the experiment has proven very suc- 
cessful, and several orchards are thriv- 
ing in the northern peninsula where 
heretofore it was thought impossible to 
raise fruit of this nature, besides test- 
ing the value of different kinds of 
fruits. This department is testing 
remedies for diseases of fruits and 
vegetables which save to the fruit and 
vegetable growers of Michigan thou- 
sands of dollars each year. A single 
experiment in the cure of curl leaf on 
the peach growers of the State, would 
have saved them a quarter of a million 
of dollars. On one orchard of three 
thousand trees, on which this remedy 
was used, at a cost of about two cents 
per tree, it proved a great success and 
is the only peach orchard in that 
vicinity that has a full crop of peaches. 
While passing through the different 
plots of fruits and vegetables, com- 
prised of hundreds of different varie- 
ties upon which the College is continu- 
ally experimenting, we became im- 
pressed, as never before, with the im- 
mense value this department is to be 
farmers and fruit growers, and the 
wonderful opportunities presented to 
young men who attend the College and 
take up this branch of study. Our 
visit with Prof, Taft, who is professor 
of horticulture, landscape gardening 
and superintendent of the horticultural 
department, was, on account of time, 
necessarily short, but we got enough 
points to show how several hours could 
be spent with profit in this department. 

We next visited the farm proper, ac- 
companied by Professors Smith and 
Fulton. We first visited the fowls, 
which consist of 14 varieties of chick- 
ens and one of ducks; looked over the 
house for ineubators, ete., which are 
models for simplicity, convenience and 
health of fowls. We were impressed 
with the fact that it would pay every 
farmer who keeps fowls to make a 
careful study of this department. We 
next visited a field where a plow, con- 
sisting of three gangs, was being used, 
drawn by three horses and turning six 
acres of ground per day. Next was a 
corntield where experiments in raising 
corn in different width rows were being 
tried, also experiments in deep and 
shallow cultivation; also sugar beets 
on which different kinds of phosphate 
were used. We were next shown the 
plots devoted to forage crops by Prof. 
Fulton, where we saw forty varieties 
of corn. Experiments in raising dif- 
ferent kinds of crops on muck land 
were also being brought to a successful 
issue. Next came the plots devoted to 
different kinds of crop rotations, such 
as wheat and clover; potatoes, wheat 
and clover; corn, wheat and clover; 
and wheat continuously. Next came 
plots devoted to experiments in differ- 
ent kinds of commercial fertilizers, and 
the thought came to us while viewing 
these plots, that the farmers of the 
State who use commercial fertilizers 
on their land could save thousands of 
dollars each year if they would visit 
the College and carefully look over the 
plots devoted to these experiments. 
Next came the plots devoted to the dif- 
ferent kinds of clovers; on one plot the 
third crop this season of alfalfa was 
growing and nearly ready to cut. Plots 
of rape, sugar beets under different 
conditions of culture, were rapidly 
passed. 

We were next taken to the stock 
barns where in company with Prof. 
Mumford we viewed the stock and its 
management. To us this was one of 
the most interesting places we visited, 
and while passing through these barns 
and viewing the splendid types of stock 
and the methods of caring for them, 
we became thoroughly convinced that 
while the farmers of Michigan have 
made wonderful advancement in stock 
breeding and management in the past 
twenty years, yet the care, manage- 
ment and breeding of stock is in its in- 
fancy. As a rule stock at the College 
has no better care than any ordinary 
thrifty farmer could give his stock, 
and yet one could ride for days through 
different sections of Michigan where 
stock raising is made a business, and 
with but few exceptions the animals 
are pigmies compared with the ones we 
saw here. There are four different 
breeds of hogs on the farm, fed and 
cared for in such a way as to develop 
the different qualities for which they 
are noted. The ten different breeds of 
sheep are all splendid specimens of the 
different breeds they represent. There 
are ten different breeds of pure bred 
eattle. A Polled-Angus calf eight 
months old, weighing 600 pounds, at- 
tracted our attention. Several calves 





of other breeds, three and four months 
old, weighing between 300 and 400 
pounds, Jerseys, Red Polls, Shorthorns, 
Holsteins, all splendid types of the 
breeds they represent. No farmer who 
is thinking of investing in pure bred 
stock should buy until he has looked 
over this stock at the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

We next visited the dairy barn, which 
is a model well worth the attention of 
any farmer who is thinking of building 
or changing his barns for dairy pur- 
poses. The dairy consists of 30 head 
of high grade cows, cared for the same 
way as any thrifty farmer would care 
for them who was expecting to make 
a profit on his investment. Several of 
these cows are averaging 14 pounds of 
butter per week, and the herd as a 
whole is paying a good rate of interest 
on capital invested. 

We next visited the veterinary de- 
partment and were introduced to Prof. 
Waterman, who has charge of this de- 
partment, who in a very pleasant ané& 
concise manner gave us a general idea 
of the important work done here. 
Among a few of the important things 
taught are how to prevent disease, 
kinds of mistakes that cause disease 
among domestic animals, various kinds 
of diseases, symptoms, treatment, 
remedies, ete.; medicine discussed, 
when and how to use. In the short 
winter course, which has lately ‘become 
so popular, the digestive organs are 
made a special study, for the reason 
that most all ailments of domestic ani- 
mals are caused by disorders of the di- 
gestive organs as the result of improper 
care and feed. The care of the feet 
and legs of stock; lameness, cause and 
cure of same, are also given special 
attention. Judging soundness of horses 
is also taught, and yet the half has not 
been told of the valuable work done in 
this department. We bade the Profes- 
sor a hasty good-bye, feeling that if the 
farmers of the State would take a 
course in this department it would 
mean a saving of thousands of dollars 
each year. Among other important 
things veterinary advice is given free 
to the farmers of the State. 

(Concluded next week.) 


THIS M. A. C. EXCURSIONS. 





Mr. Editor—Many of your readers 
may be interested in the results of the 
series of excursions which came to the 
Agricultural College the past week. 
We have not yet obtained the precise 
number from the railroad companies, 
but the following is relatively correct: 
Tuesday, M. C. R. R. from Ann Arbor, 
Jackson, etc., 1,025; Wednesday, G. T. 
R. R. from Battle Creek, Pontiac, Port 
Huron and Saginaw, 1,200; Thursday, 
M. C. KR. R. from Bay City and A, A. 
R. R. between Mt. Pieasant and Owos- 
so, 1,900; Friday, L. S. R. R. from Hills- 
dale, 1,600; Saturday, C. & W. M. from 
Allegan, Grand Junction and White 
Cloud, 800. 





I. H. BUTTERFIELD. 
Agricultural College. 

The president has decided to muster 
out 75,000 to 100,000 of the volunteers 
as soon as it can be done. The rest 
will be needed until the reorganization 
of Cuba and the settlement of the 
Philippine question. 





IT will be of advantage to you to visit 
Hill’s Seed Store, Detroit, for prices 
on timothy and other grass seeds. 


Excursion to Toledo via Michigan Central. 


Account of the National Convention of Let- 
ter Carriers a rate of one and one-half cents 
per mile each way for the round trip will be 
made from all Michigan Central stations to 
Toledo and return Sept. 4 and 5, tickets good 
for return until Sept. 10th. Full information 
of any Michigan Central ticket agent. 


Canada’s Great Exposition and Industrial 
Fair at Toronto—Extremely Low Rates. 


The Grand Trunk Railway System will sell 
tickets for the Exposition and Industrial 
Fair to be held at Toronto on August 29 to 
September 10th, from all stations on their 
lines west of the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, 
at greatly reduced rates. Tickets will be 
sold from Detroit August 30th to September 
9th, inclusive; tickets will be valid to return 
from Toronto on all trains up to and includ- 
ing Sept. 12. This will be the greatest fair 
ever held at Toronto, with new and wonder- 
ful attractions from all parts of the world. 
Rates will be very low. For particulars and 
programs of the Exposition inquire of all 
agents of this company, and connecting 
lines, and of Geo. W. Watson, City Agent, 84 
Woodward Ave., or at company’s depot, foot 
of Brush 8t., Detroit. 








7,ARM AND DAIRY FOR SALE—Adjoining 
town of 1,300. Milk business established. For 
particulars address X. Y. Z., Care Mich. Farmer. 


SEED WHEAT. 


FULTZ wheat, recleaned, plump, free from foul 
seed Yield this year, 39 bushels per acre. 
PRICES f.o.b. Hudson, in best new sacks, for 

cash with order: 2 bushels, $2.20; 4 bushels 
or more $1.00 per bushel. Order promptly, as 
the supply (500 bushels) will soon i all ordered 
at the above bottom prices. Address 
W. |. CHAMBERLAIN, Associate Editor Ohio Farmer, Hudson, Ohio, 
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household. 


CONDUCTED BY ~~ ELLA E. ROCK- 
WwooD 








We should be plea. sed to Lave ary of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general,.and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


Fcr The Michigan Farmer. 
THE HIDDEN CROSS. 


The heaviest crosses that we bear 
Are all unseen by other eyes, 

So skillfully do love and pride 
inwrap them in disguise. 

They cover them with gayest flowers, 
Concealing thorns with wondrous art, 
And wreath our lips with sweetest smiles, 

To hide a breaking heart. 


The worid's cold scorn we cannot bear, 
Nor yet its pity do we crave, 

The sympathy that oft relieves, 
We do not, cannot have: 

And so we bear our cross alone, 
Too proud to murmur or repine, 

And when we sink beneath our load, 


We die, and make no sign. 
MARY A. SIMPSON. 
HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 


WIVES 


SCHOOL MEETING 
The date of the annual school meet- 
ing is now close at hand and I hope 
farmers’ wives generally will attend. 
Who more interested in the way the 


school shall be conducted than the 
mother? And who bas a better right 


to have a voice in the election of of- 
ficers? 

We frequently hear complaint —be- 
cause certain men in the district are 
elected to office, yet in the mz ijority of 
cases hot over half the legal voters are 
present at school meeting. If we want 
the school board composed of men who 
have the best interests of the school at 
heart, those who will serve their con- 
stituents faithfully, we should be on 
hand to help elect them. 

It is not always the man who ean 
conduct the affairs of the district with 
least expense who is the best officer. 
There is no place where money may be 
expended to better advantage than in 
connection with the school. A few dol- 
lars extra on a teacher’s salary may 
mean a great deal to the children of 
the district. A really efficient teacher 
is cheaper at $40 a month than a poor 
one at $25. Yet we often see school 
boards making the mistake of hiring a 
cheap teacher and letting the better 
one go simply for the sake of saving a 
few dollars of the district’s money, 

“To save taxes,” is the great cry 
with some, yet in a case of this kind, 
if one will stop to figure it out, the ex- 
act sum will amount to very little to 
each individual. Surely if there is any 
place where we want the very best it 
is in a teacher for our children. There 
is need of improvement yet in our 
country schools, although I can see ¢ 
great difference in favor of the present 
system over that in operation 25 years 
ago. Our teachers are more progres- 
sive. They are better provided with 
helps for thorough work; in fact teach- 
ing today is entirely different and con- 
ducted on different principles from 
what it was a generation ago. 

So I say, turn out to school meet- 
ing the first Monday night in Septem- 
ber and help to elect an officer who will 
work to the best advantage of the 
school. Do not let your board be com- 
posed of old fogies who are not in 
touch with the times, and who will not 
work in unison with the progressive 
spirit of the age. Do not elect men 
who scheme every way to get through 
on the least money but those who are 
broad-minded, educated, and liberal in 
their ideas of school management. 
What a pleasure it is to a good teacher 
to go into a_ district where the 
members of the school board are ready 
and willing to work with her in bring- 
ing the school up to a high degree of 
excellence and efficiency, instead of be- 
ing a drag and a hindrance upon her 
every effort in that direction. 

Some of the best school officers are 
women. Indeed there is a growing 
tendency to place women in these po- 
sitions. This is being done in our cities 
with good results. But whether it be 
man or woman, let the person selected 
be one who shall have the best inter- 
est of the school at heart and who will 
work with this in view. 








Boiled pork fat can be used to bet- 
ter advantage in pie crust than in the 
fried cake kettle. Even when the 
water has been boiled out of it it will 
sometimes foam and give trouble 
when heated. As shortening for pie 
crust it answers every purpose of lard 
and this is far the better way of dis- 
posing of it. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

I did not “winter well’—came out 
poor in the spring. The worst feature 
of the case was, I did not seem to be 
myself. To those who are acquainted 
with me this might seem encouraging, 
but if you have been pretty well satis- 
fied with yourself half a lifetime you 
will view with alarm so radical a 

ransformation, even for the better. 

Every condition has a cause and, hu- 
muiliating as it is, I am led to confess 
that I believe I ate too much last win- 
ter. Those farmers’ institutes and 
clubs are great brain developers, but, 
alas! digestion destroyers. Then the 
Gleaner, and church soc ials, the even- 
ings “out,” the evenings “ at home,” 
were all propelled by the mighty mo- 
tive 
them answerable for my discomfiture. 

Up to last March I held life was 
worth living; then I “threw down the 
oars.” I did not sow a flower or set 


a hen. In imagination I saw some 
other women dressing better than I 


ever had, on the fruits of my past la- 
bor and economies. The Franciscan 
Friar, for the sin of gluttony, was 
transformed into a beast of burden. 
Yet I truly think his punishment was 
less than my own. Now that I have 
served my sentence I can see many 
ludicrous things that during penance 
seemed truly pathetic, and I verily be- 
lieve the sympathy of friends is often 
more baleful than beneficial. 

I was told more than once that I 
‘looked like death,” that I looked 
worse than I did when they saw me 
before. I have always expected to go 
when the call came for the og grin 
woman, but the inference that I w 
competing with myself in se i line ‘lid 
not please me; and there was no elixir 
in being told that I aad for all the 
world as did Mrs. G the summer 
before she died. It was depressing to 
be sounded upon my spiritual bearings 
in a manner suggestive of a final part- 
ing, but I learned the strong hold that 
patent medicine has upon the public. 

Every one had a different remedy. 
All had saved life when the best phy- 
sicians had given up all hope. One 
man was taking his sixteenth bottle, 
and although he was still an invalid 
his faith was beautiful to see. An- 
other was certain that “Munyon” 
would pull me through if anyone could. 
When he had heart trouble Blank’s 
heart cure saved him. When his liver 
went on a strike, Blank’s liver invig- 





orator soon placed him in position 
again, and now’ Blank’s rheumatic 


treatment was bringing him out of the 
worst case of rheumatism on record. 
He assured me he was a Blank man 
through and through, (naming his fa- 
vorite remedy), and [ could not gain- 
say the statement. 

I am better, yet my head is not quite 
clear enough to decide if the moral I 
meant to convey is contained in this 
letter, but I would ask, must we eat 
“unto the death” for every enterprise, 
every good purpose known to mortal 
man, And I would ask that condo- 
lences follow the bier—not be a cause 
for its use. 


Fint. SWIFT. 


LUCY 


HOME MAKING. 


(Paper read by Mis. Ida Phillips before 
the Richfield Farmers’ Club.) 

There is one rule that it is always 
safe to enforce in the home circle— 
the rule of Love, that will send each 
child to bed with a smile on its lips 
and peace in its heart. 

It will pay us infinitely well to send 
the children to bed happy. They will 
be not only more tractable and useful 
in the morning but they will have hap- 
pier memories of their childhood when 
they have gone out from the home 
nest into the world, and they will en- 
shrine in their hearts the father and 
mother who gave them a good-night 
kiss with smiles and _ benedictions 
every night of their young lives. 

Parents seem to think sometimes 
that the little ones will always be 
there to kiss and caress, but it is in- 
evitable that the child is with us but 
a few years, and the parent who neg- 
lects to press the rosy cheek with a 
good-night kiss soon sits alone in sad- 
ness and solitude and asks, “Where is 
my boy tonight?” or “Where is my girl 
tonight?” 

Love, as fashioned by its Creator 
centuries ago, has made this world as 
beautiful as it is, has made men and 
women what they are. For ages it 
has been the shortest step to heaven. 
Love has grown old to be sure, but did 
you ever know it to grow old-fash- 


power—“the feed,” and I hold 





ioned? Friends, why not adopt this 
word in our homes, something that 
will stand by us through all ages and 
not go cut of style. 

We hear a great deal nowadays 
about the management of children and 
the matter is discussed as if it were 
one of the lost arts. Agitate all you 
wish at your club meetings and wom- 
en’s gatherings, but the secret will 
not thus be found. The place to learn 
and practice this is in your own home, 
at the side of your husband and with 
your children. ‘That is the old-fash- 
ioned way,” I hear someone whisper. 
Yes; thank God, it is! But there would 
be thousands better off were they a lit- 
tle more old-fashioned in this respect. 

When a babe starts to walk how 
quick the little hand reaches out to 
mamma or papa to assist it. Parents, 
you have its confidence then, and why 
not keep its confidence? Fill the 
child's life with the pure and lovely 
things of this world and there will be 
no room, taste nor desire for the oppo- 
site, 

Teach children to eat properly and 
speak correctly in the home circle. 
Many a young man or woman has gone 
from the home nest into the world, 
and has been mortified by the criti- 
cism of strangers upon his table man- 
ners and conversation. Children ac- 
quire a habit of using slip-Shod expres- 
sions such as “I aint got,’ “I don’t 
want nothing;’ also of using the knife 
instead of the fork at table, of eating 
in a loud and noisy manner, with their 
arms extended as if they were birds 
feeding on the wing, and of making 
uncouth sounds in breathing and of 
acting in other careless ways which 
are exceedingly annoying to older and 
well-bred people. These are all indi- 
cations of lack of home breeding. Par- 
ents who were neglected themselves in 
their earlier years have no right to 
transmit their careless habits to their 
children, 

We all believe in education but ed- 
ucation does not begin with the alpha- 
bet. It commences with a mother’s 
look and a father’s nod of approval or 
his sign of reproof; with a sister's 
gentle pressure of the hand, or 4 
brother’s noble act of forbearance. To 
every parent there is committed a 
charge which should be shifted to no 
one else. The good father will aim at 
making his children feel that home is 
the happiest place in the world, as he 
and their mother should aim at mak- 
ing it the best, 

And right here I want to say to 
grown-up sons and daughters, you too 
have duties to help in this home-mak- 
ing. Every deligate attention you can 
bestow upon father and mother should 
be given them. Voices full of love and 
obedience should welcome them home, 
slippers should be brought forth, easy 
chairs be placed in the cosy corner and 
a thousand and one things you can do 
if you will to help along this home- 
making. 

We all know families in which the 
mother and daughters are in conspir- 
acy against the father, where he is 
looked upon merely as a bank to be 
robbed, and where the asking for and 
obtaining .money is all they seem to 
need of him, but these last mentioned 
belong to the abuses of home. 


To make home what it should be we 
must enter into the joys and pleasurés 
of our children. Keep young! Do not 
tell them you are growing old for you 
are not, only through mortal sense. 

Truth, love and the gospel of Christ 
should be welcomed in every home. 
Love is the great home builder, and 
when we make a home on this founda- 
tion we build for eternity. Poverty, 
ignorance and vite will flee before its 
grander declaration and a lovely home 
will be the outcome. We do not need 
more hospitals, insane asylums, char- 
ity institutions nor even churches, but 


-denim 





we do need more homes filled with the 
beautiful love. Every investigation 
for the first cause of suffering, want, 
and crime proves this to be mainly 
from the lack of love in the home. 


SHORT STOPS. 


Mrs. Andrews writes: I want to tell 
The Household readers how I do my 
washing with very little rubbing. 1 
soak the white clothes over night in 
clear, cold water. Next morning I put 
a great spoonful of turpentine aud one 
of salsoda into a basin with a teacup- 


ful of soft soap and stir br iskly, then 
pour on enough hot water to make an 
emulsion that will mix with Water 
without separating—say a pint or so 
This I pour into cold water in my boil. 
er and stir well. Then wring ihe 
clothes from the tub where they have 
been soaking and put them into the 
boiler over the fire, soaping ‘be dirti- 
est places. Allow them to come to a 
boil and boil up nicely, then remove 
to a tub of water the right heat to rub 
out. Rinse in clear water, then in blue 
and hang up. Very little r Hobing is 
necessary. Wash colored things in the 
water where the white ones vrere, :dd- 
ing water from the boiler to werm it 
up if necessary. 

I have two galvanized iron tubs snd 
like them very much. They are tight 
to handle and yet stiff enough so they 
do not bend. My wash-board is of 
galvanized iron also—no wood about 
it. In using these tubs the wringer 
must be fastened to a frame on the 


bench as the tubs are not heavy 
enough to fasten a wringer to, 
a He * 
Jessie K, writes: So many house- 


wives have trouble in canning toma- 
toes that it may help someone if I tell 
how I manage with mine, as they ney- 
er fail to keep nicely the year around, 

I select tomatoes that are not the 
least bit over-ripe and scald to loosen 
the skins. They are peeled and sliced 
into a granite kettle and put over the 
fire to cook, adding salt to taste, that 
is, so that no more will be needed 
when they are served. The salt helps 
to keep them, I think. Cook until soft. 
stirring from the bottom oc casionally 
to prevent burning. Have cans ready. 
perfectly clean, and tops and new rub- 
bers in readiness. See that the tops 
are perfect, with not the least suspi- 
cion of the fruit they covered last year 
about them. Scald these, with boiling 


water same as’ the cans to destroy all 
germs. Dip the tomatoes boiling hot 
into the cans, letting each one overflow 
before screwing on the top. Some- 


times two rubbers will be required in 
order to make the can air tight. If the 
least bit of juice runs out when the 
‘an is inverted it is useless to put it 
away, for it will not keep. When all 
are sealed, set aside to cool, then tight- 
en the tops once more and place in a 
dark closet. Mine are kept in the cel- 
lar. If exposed to the light they are 
more apt to spoil. I, tried pouring 
melted lard over the top of the toma- 
toes in the can before sealing one year, 
but did not like it at all. Over-ripe 
fruit of any kind does not keep so well 
as that which is just ripe and no more. 


lint to wearing faded 
out overalls, yet as usually treated 
these useful garments present a de- 
cidedly washed out appearance after 
passing through the hands of the 
laundress a few times. Blue or brown 
retains its color much longer 
if not subjected to hot water in wash- 
ing. Use as much soap as is necessary, 
and this in connection with tepid, or 
even cold water will remove the dirt 
but not the color. Try it and be con- 
vinced. Rinse thoroughly, turn wrong 
side out and dry in the shade. 


‘Many wen 
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he CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 

ion gots 

nt, French Cream Cake.—One cupful of 

ily white sugar and three eggs beaten to- 
gether, one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der well mixed with the sifted flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of cold water; 

ell stir well and bake in two tin pie-pans, 

uy making two cakes. 

t Custard or Cream for the above.— 
in Take one pint of sweet milk, heat it, 
and, when nearly boiling, add two 

small tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
ne wet with a little cold milk, two beaten 
p- eggs, with one cupful of white sugar. 
on Cook and keep stirring it all the time 
.n until it thickens enough to drop from a 
a . spoon without running. Remove it 
0. from the stove, and add half a tea- 
il. cupful of melted butter; when cool add 





two teaspoonfuls of extract of vanilla. 
Turn out the cakes on a moulding- 
board, split them in two with a sharp 
knife, and spread the cream in each 
cake. You may make two cakes of it 
or put the four together just as you 
b like, 

Apple Jelly Cake.—Beat three eggs, 
whites and yolks separate, one and a 
half cupfuls of white sugar, half a cup- 
|. ful of butter. Rub the sugar and but- 
ter to a cream and then add the beaten 
yolks of the eggs, then add one-half 
f cupful of sweet milk. Sift three cup- 
fuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. After you have stir- 
red in the flour add the beaten whites 
of the eggs, stir well and bake in jelly- 
pans, two or more layers, as you wish. 

Jelly for the above.—Pare and grate 
three tart apples. Beat two-thirds of 
a cupful of white sugar with one well 
beaten egg; mix these together with 
the apple and cook, stirring while 
- cooking. ‘When done and a little cool 
: add one teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
Spread this jelly while hot between 

the layers of cake. 

Lemon Pie.—Grate the yellow part 
of the rind from one lemon and 
squeeze out the juice (or if you have no 
lemons, use two teaspoonfuls of lemon 
extract), Add one cupful of white 
sugar and one tablespoonful of butter 
and beat to a cream; then stir in three 
tablespoonfuls of sweet milk and four 
ges, keeping the whites of two eggs 
for frosting. Mix all together and pour 
it into a crust-lined plate and bake. 
When done, beat the whites of the two 
eggs with two tablespoonfuls — of 
powdered sugar, spread it over the pie 
and return it to the oven to brown. 

Suet Pudding.—One cupful of suet 
chopped very fine. two and one-half 
cupfuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder well mixed with it, 
one cupful of chopped raisins, one cup- 
ful of currants, a small cupful of mo- 
lasses, one teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered cinnamon and nutmeg and a lit- 
tle salt. Stir well and pour it into a but- 
tered dish. Bake one hour, 

Sauce for the above.—One cupful of 
white sugar, half a cupful of butter, 
and one egg, all beaten well. Add half 
a cupful of warm water and heat. 
When well scalded semove from the 
fire and add any flavoring you wish. 

Indian Meal Breakfast Cakes.—Pour 
boiling water into one quart of yellow 
corn meal. Stir it until it is wet. Then 
add two well-beaten eggs and good 
sour milk enough to make a thick bat- 
ter. Measure a small teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolve it in warm water and 
put it into the batter with a little salt. 
Butter square tin pans, not very deep 
ones, fill them two-thirds full, and 
bake in a quick oven for one hour. 
When done, cut in small squares and 
serve hot. 


eg: 


ILKA. 





To thicken the natr try the follow- 
ing: Put a teaspoonful of salt into a 
cup and pour over it some cold tea 
from the teapot. Keep this where it 
can be rubbed into the roots of the 
hair two or three times a week, using 
the tips of the fingers for the purpose. 








A reader of the Household writes 
that common sweet clover placed 
where red ants abound will often drive 
them away. If this fails, oil of cedar 
is recommended. Pour a little along 
the back of shelves, on the floor, and 
around the sugar box. Butter or milk 
must be removed or it will partake of 
the odor. Close the door of the pan- 
try at night (using the oil of cedar at 
that time), also the window. Next 
morning air the room, and the ants 
will have disappeared. A second dose 
is seldom necessary. 

ceninenncmne 


Send 6c. in stamps to Magic Dye Co., Albion 
stich. fora 10c. package of anycolor. Their 
yes please everyone and make beautiful 


‘ean be divided into two distinct phases, 


ABOUT CUCUMBER PICKLES. 





A subscriber wants to know the best 
way to keep cucumber pickles. Packed 
in plenty of salt and weighted, cucum- 
bers will make their own brine anq re- 
main hard until wanted for use. They 
may then be freshened in clear water, 
draining it off and putting on fresh 
until the salt is extracted, when they 
are ready for the vinegar. Some put 
horseradish roots in the brine to assist 
in keeping the cucumbers hard, but if 
sufficient salt is used there will be no 
need of this. But the cucumbers 
should be kept entirely under the 
brine. Those floating on the surface 
will be soft. 

A good formula for putting up 
pickles in vinegar is as follows: Pour 
over the cucumbers (which should be 
small) a brine in proportions one gal- 
lon of water to a handful of salt. Have 
the brine boiling hot. Pour off, scald 
and return to the cucumbers three 
mornings in succession. Next day have 
ready in a granite or porcelain kettle 
a gallon of vinegar and a lump of alum 
size of a walnut. When hot put in as 
many pickles as the vinegar will cover 
and scald well, then skim out. Throw 
away the vinegar when all are scalded 
and put in the kettle more vinegar 
with spices, mustard seed, and red pep- 
pers, to taste. Place the pickles in 
jars or cans and pour the hot vinegar 
over them. Seal and put away for 
use. 

Sweet cucumber pickles are usually 
badly shriveled when wanted for use, 
but if they are cooked until tender be- 
fore putting them in the sweetened 
vinegar they will not be so liable to 
do so. e 





Our friends must remember that we 
-annot print articles advertising any 
particular proprietary preparation or 
compound. We frequently receive 
from enthusiastic admirers of this or 
that soap or washing powder letters 
intended for the The Househo!d, but 
all such articles must go into the waste 
basket, and this for obvious reasons. 





For the Michigan Farmen. 

POULTRY AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 
We are now close upon the season 
when the county fair will be the order 
of the day with all poultry raisers, or 
nearly all, who raise poultry on any 
considerable scale, especially in regard 
to the number of breeds and varieties. 
And with this come the usual uses and 
abuses that have been characteristic of 
the system ever since its origin, avd 
probably to a great extent will con- 
tinue to be, to a very considerable de- 
gree at least, so long as the fair is in 
existence. The exhibition of poultry 


viz., the relation of the association to 
the exhibitor, and what the exhibitor 
owes to the management. Both of 
these are often sadly abused, and in 
this paper it is particularly of the 
former that I wish to speak. 

The very first thing that a fair as- 
sociation should supply the poultry 
with is a suitable building in which 
to house the exhibits while on exhibi- 
tion, and this is one of the things that 
the average fair grounds is not sup- 
plied with. The building need not 
be of an elaborate nature, but simply 
something that will meet the wants of 
the occasion, keeping the fowls in a 
comfortable condition and relieving the 
owners of any fear that they will be 
injured either by draughts of air or by 
nocturnal trespassers. Both are equal- 
ly undesirable. Such a structure need 
not be costly, nor does it require an 
excessive amount of brain work to de- 
sign one. Two of the main things to 
have in mind are good ventilation 
and plenty of light, but still so con- 
structed that it can be entirely enclosed 
if circumstances so demand. If the 
weather at the time of holding the dif- 
ferent meetings of the association was 
always the same, the building could be 
constructed accordingly and it ‘vould 
answer every purpose. But such cli- 
matic conditions do not exist; one year 
the temperature may be at 90 degrees, 
and the next year an overcoat will be 
entirely in order. Obviously, a build- 
ing to serve the purpose must be so 
constructed that it can be more or less 
readily reduced to the different kinds 
of weather without serious disad- 
vantage in either case. A _ shed-like 
arrangement will not answer the pur- 





ink for 10c. per quart, 3 











fair Weather, it is entirely out of the 
question if it is cold and stormy. 

Another very essential feature is 
plenty of room for the exhibits. 1t is 

far better to have a little snace over 
after all are in than to have to place a 
few coops outside without any protec- 
tion whatever, or else take them to 
some building where the aceo:nmoda- 
tions are not at all suitable, granting 
that there is any such building that 
can be used for the purpose. 

The shape and size of the building 
depends entirely upon the number of 
fowls shown, and to a very considera- 
ble degree must be determined by the 
association. A very good building can 
pe made with a width of fourteen er 
sixteen feet and extended to the de- 
sired length. In a building as narrow 
as this, the coops should be placed 
along the outer walls, leaving the inter- 
vening space of some ten or twelve feet 
for the attendants and those wishing 
to pass through to view the exhibits. 
With this arrangement, providing the 
coops are regulation size, two teet 
square and twenty-eight inches in 
height, and are piled two deep, they 
will average about twenty coops to 
every ten feet in length. Tt seems to 
me that this metbod of providing for 
exhibits is preferable to almost 
any other. It not only prevents crowd- 
ing, but gives ample room for good 
ventilation and an opportunity for 
sight-seers to see what there is to an 
advantage. ‘There is another mode of 
interior arrangement that will answer 
an excellent purpose, although J co not 
like it as well as the one that I sug: 
gested first, still, it is a little more 
economical; that is, arrange two five 
or six-foot alleys between the outer 
rows and the inner one. Such a build- 
ing ought to be at least twenty fvet 
wide; it would then be able to house 
about forty coops for every ten feet in 
length, providing they were placed two 
deep as before. 

In either case, or regardless whether 
the building is constructed as sugyest- 
ed above or otherwise, it should be pro- 
vided that good ventilation can be se- 
cured when desired. Ventilators can 
and should be arranged in ihe gable; 
it may be desirable to have a trap door 
a foot wide extending full length of 
building just bencatn the eaves so that 
it can be opened during excessively hot 
weather, or closed when the cutside ais 
is too chilly. 

A building something si:nilar to what 
I have suggested is not difficult oor ex- 
pensive to construct, and yet something 
very necessary for the health of the 
poultry on exhibition. The poultry 
building is one of the cheapest and 
easiest to devise on the fair grounds, 
and still it is often the one that is 
quite if not entirely ignored. The fair 
association that can not see its way 
clear to erect a suitable structure, pro- 
vided with necessary conveniences 
for the exhibits, and the visiting pub- 
lic in general, ought to omit the 
poultry department entirely; at any 
rate it does not deserve an exhibit, 
Another impertant feature is the 
superintendent of the poultry depart- 
ment. As a general thing the occupant 
of this position is an unknown factor; 
especially is this true so far as the ex- 
hibitors are concerned. Quite often it 
happens that he doesn’t even take the 
trouble to ‘make himself known, and 
sometimes it is not until the second or 
third day of the fair that he deems it 
his duty to put in an appearance. It 
would be very interesting to know just 
what some superintendents consider 
to be their duty; equally what some 
fair associations deem that the office is 
for. Apparently the latter treats the 
matter as a Luge joke; but the worst 
of it is thit the average appointee 
seeems to look at the matter in the 
same light. As an invariable rule the 
person so appointed is some one who 
turns his attention to poultry topics 
just about as often as he does to the 
sections in the floral hall, and in about 
nine cases in ten he could perform the 
duty of one equally as well as the 
other. In about every department rep- 
resented on the grounds, the average 
society makes an effort to select some 
one to look after the matters connect- 
ed with that section whom they be- 
lieved to be somewhat interested in 
that direction. But when the poultry 
department is reached a radical de- 
arture is made and the person so ap- 
pointed is one, as a rule, who cares 
little for and knows less of matters 
pertaining to poultry. In my experi- 
ence with this class of officers, 1 have 
known just one superintendent who 
made any pretense towards seeing to 
the duties of his position. 

Now it might not be entirely out of 





pose, While it may do very well in 


lieved to be interested in the success 
of the department is not appointed ? 
In the horticultural department some 
one is selected who is interested in 
fruit. As a rule they do not select a 
person who could not tell a Baldwin 
from a Spy, nor a plum from an apri- 
cot. for a fruit superintendent, but 
some one who is supposed to under- 
stand his business. Why not introduce 
the same principle into the poultry de- 
partment? Then, if he fails to do his 
share, the association need not take all 
of the blame. In many departments 
an exhibitor is often allowed to partici- 
pate in the duties of the oftice. Why 
can not the average agricultural soci- 
ety do the same with the fowls? 

Another feature which is often sadly 
abused by the average association is 
that very important part of placing the 
awards, the judging. Without doubt 
there are many associations in the 
State that have gotten out of the old 
rut of resorting to “committee judg- 
ing” as a means of determining the 
“winners,” but I have reason to be- 
lieve that there are some which yet re- 
turn to that time-worn and equally un- 
satisfactory method. Nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory and impractical 
in the extreme, both to the exhibitors 
and to the society, than this so-called 
mode of prize award. Of course in 
this instance I am assuming that the 
committee is made up of the usual trio 
of non-poultry farmers, which is al- 
most invariably the case. 

It seems a little strange, considering 
the care that the average society 
takes in selecting the officials of other 
departments, especially the judges, 
that they should so entirely ignore the 
attributes of men whom they call upon 
to place the awards in the poultry de- 
partment. When the fact that the 
present Standard of Perfection, as is- 
sued by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion, recognizes in the neighborhood of 
one hundred and ten distinct breeds 
and varieties of poultry, and that it is 
quite possible that anywhere from fifty 
to seventy may be represented in the 
poultry department of the average 
fair, it can readily be seen that the 
judge or judges have no mean task be- 
fore them, if they perform their duty 
in the manner intended. This becomes 
all the more a matter of serious im- 
portance when it is remembered that 
there is not more than one farmer in 
fifty that could correctly pame ten 
breeds or varieties, to say nothing of 
being called upon to compare the spe- 
cial features of each variety to deter- 
mine which specimen is the superior 
fowl. Considering the matter in this 
light, where is the justice to the ex- 
bibitors, or where does the association 
derive any satisfaction from work that 
even on its face must be very unsat- 
isfactorily accomplished. Is it any 
wonder that the exhibitors sometimes 
set up a vigorous protest on the work 
that is being done? Or that some one 
gets a severe roasting? 

I do not wish to wholly condemn the 
system of committee judging in this 
department, because there are times 
when it can be turned to both practi- 
cally and economically; but this can be 
only in such cases where the society 
has made an effort to select a commit- 
tee qualified to judge the fowls, and 
place the awards. I have no doubt 
that in the average county per- 
sons can be selected who are compe- 
tent to do the task*imposed upon them; 
but one thing is quite certain that they 
will not be found in the haphazard 
way that is pursued by the average 
society, 

There is one serious difficulty with 
comimittee work, even after they have 
been carefully selected, and this is, the 
liability of their not being in attend- 
ance at the time the work must be 
done. This is a feature that will be 
found hard to obviate. As a rule, by 
far the more satisfactory way will be 
to select a single breeder at a suitable 
compensation to do the work. This 
party may be a local breeder, or one 
from away; in many cases the latter 
will be preferable. If this method is 
adopted, much more satisfaction will 
be given both to the association and 
to the exhibitors in general, fewer 
scrubs and disqualified specimens will 
be awarded prizes, and in an ordinary 
county fair exhibition, nearly, if not 
quite, enough premium money will be 
saved to pay the judge for his services. 
We have men for poultry judges in 
this State, who are willing and com- 
petent to do just this kind of work; 
it will be economy to the majority of 
the fair associations to give one of 
these men an opportunity to demon- 
strate tlie value of the plan of profes- 
sional poultry judging. 





order to ask why some one who is be- 
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C, P. REYNOLDS. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 

The free text-book proposition was 
defeated at Manistee by a majority of 
145 votes. 

The cornerstone 
house was laid 
Wednesday, 

Shiawassee county’s bean crop will 
be shorter than expected, owing to 
hot, damp weather. 

Union City has a new cement fac- 
tory which employs 300 hands and 
turns out 1,000 barrels of cement per 
day. 

Chicago police have captured George 
Wagner, alias George Whitney, an ex- 
convict, who is believed to have helped 
in the recent bank robbery at Rich- 
land. 

Ex-Lieutenant Governor Henry H. 
Holt, of Muskegon, died Wednesday 
night. He was 67 years old, a native 
of Rhode Island and a descendant of 
Roger Williams. 

The directors of the Omaha exposi- 
tion have decided to hold a peace jubi- 
lee October 10 to 15, for the purpose 
of celebrating the recent victories of 
the army and navy. President Mc- 
Kinley and his cabinet and other dig- 
nitaries have been invited, 

Reports from Galesburg state that 
corn cutting has begun in that section 
—three weeks earlier than usual. The 
crop is said to be so poor that all hope 
of profit from the grain has been giv- 
en up and growers are cutting it early 
so as to secure the fodder in the best 
possible condition. 

A suit has been commenced at Lan- 
sing which promises to test the valid- 
ity of the new drain law. It is claimed 
that a township commissioner changed 
the assessment on a county drain 
and increased the assessment of ben- 
efits on land lying in another town- 
ship. It is believed that the law will 
be declared invalid. 

A Kalamazoo alderman is about to 
introduce an ordinance providing that 
every bicycle owner must take out a 
license and that each wheel shall bear 
a license number. The amount of the 
fee has not been decided upon and 
may be anywhere from 25 cents to one 
doliar. In case the plan prevails it 
is promised that the funds thus ob- 
tained will be used in building bicycle 
paths in and about the city. 

Allegan county reports the largest 
wheat yield in its history. Yields of 
40 bushels per acre are reported, with 
the average from 20 to 25. Quality of 
the grain is fine. The county’s potato 
crop, however, promises to be quite 
light, the crop having been consider- 
ably injured by drouth. Apples are 
said to be falling off, being badly af- 
fected by worms. Corn looks fairly 
well and will probably give an av- 
erage yield. 

The body of Valmore C, Nichols, the 
Pittsfield ‘farmer who mysteriously 
disappeared a few weeks ago, was 
found in the Detroit river near Belle 
Isle. The man had evidently been 
rendered unconscious in some way and 
then thrown into the water, two heavy 
stones having been wired to his feet 
to prevent the body coming to the sur- 
face. Robbery is given as the motive, 
as he was known to have had nearly 
$500 upon his person. Edward Ascher, 
alias E. Robert Lang, a Detroit spirit- 
ualist, is charged with the crime and 
is now in jail. 


of a new court 
at Hillsdale on 





General, 
Captain Evans, of the battleship 
Iowa, is confined to a New York hos- 
pital with typhoid malaria. 


Gen. Blanco sent his resignation to 
Madrid but it was promptly rejected 
and orders given him to remain at 
his post until the evacuation of Cuba 
is completed, 

It is proposed to raise $250,000 from 
patriotic school children to place a 
monument over the grave of Lafay- 
ette, the French hery, in token of ap- 
preciation of his services to America. 


The naval board of experts has pre- 
pared a program to be presented to 
congress in which the construction of 
15 fine warships is provided for. All 
are to be speedy, and the strongest 
ships on the seas, 

Up to last Saturday night the num- 
ber of subscribers to whom allotments 
of the new bonds had been sent was 
106,588, representing $50,204,340 in 
bonds. The work thus far has been on 
bonds of $500 and under, and of these 
about one-half have been delivered. 
It is expected that the entire issue of 





$209,000,000 will have been delivered 
by October. 

The war department will release the 
transport vessels chartered early in 
the war as soon as the Santiago troops 
have been transported to Montauk 
point. The department will still re- 
tain the services of 13 ships on the 
Atlantic and two on the Pacific, which 
were purchased outright by the gov- 
ernment. 


fie Markets. 


WHEAT. 




















The market is again lower, in the face 
of a further decrease in the visible sup- 
ply as the result of light selling by farm- 
ers. It is quite apparent they are not 
willing to accept present prices for their 
grain, and they are in better shape to 
hold tneir crop than for many years. 
Their unwillingness to sell may exercise 
a very important influence in determining 
the future of the grain markets of the 
world, Itappearscertainthat wheat would 
drop to 50 cents at interior points if the 
farmers were to accept present prices and 
sell freely. Thursday cash wheat was in 
good demand, hut at a slight decline. 
while September and December futures 
were slightly higher. Dealers report that 
the pressing demand for spot wheat is 
over for the present, but we doubt this, 
as millers are in the market for about all 


that is offering. Liverpool declined 
a a while Paris closed a little 
ighe,. 


The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from - -¥ 15 to August 25: 

Yo. 2 


2 No.3 No.1 Mixed Mixed 

Red Red White Red Wh te 
Aug. 15...... 73% 71 69 71% 69 
* 16...... 72% 70% 69 71 69 
wae: eres 72 70 69 70% 69 
| BB. ..0s. 71% 69 69 70 ~=—s«69 

© 19...44. 70 68 67% 68% 67% 
‘s 2..:... 68 66 65 66% 65 
8 22....4. 68% 66 65 66% 635 
5 BB...... 68% 66 65 66% 65 
se 28.6600. 68 66 64 6645 G4 

ee 67% = 65 66 6454 


645% 
the record of the clos- 





ug. Sept. Dec 
Friday 6924 6634 6514 
Saturday ..... 6714 64% 64. 
Monday 68 65 631% 
Tuesday 68 651, 68% 
Wednesday is 4esC<“<i«é‘a LG 
Thursday ........... 67% 65% 64 
_The visible ipply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 


last was 5,850,000 bu, as compare¢ i 
6,897,000 bu the previous week, and 16 723.. 
000 bu at the corresponding date in "1897 
nig decrease for the week was 1,047,009 

Argentine shipments of whe é 
ceased. hey have been 21,000,000 ‘bw 
more since the first of the year than 

wri pon ~ys period last. season 
eful inquiry by the Minneapo- 
Senet 0 ae Ra develops that more 
y countr i 
the northwest during the crop govecneied of 
1897-8 than in any other, From an aggre- 
gate of all reports obtained there appears 
to have been an increased production over 
any former year of about 2 per cent 
That would make the yield of flour for 
etl A oe oon ae requiring for con- 
i untr. i 
bu, of ‘wheat’ y mills about 30,000,000 
Ye e Liverpool Corn Trade New 7S: 
Mine supply of breadstuffs in ‘aeomed 
ands in America, Canada and Europe 
August 1, reported at 69,600,000 bu., is the 
smallest total’ we have ever recorded at 
this or any other period of the season 
and is within 5,600,000 bu. of the forecast 
made in the review of June 21. It may 
be that this is the lowest point to which 
the world’s supply will fall for a very 
long time, unless, indeed, we make an ex- 
ception for September 1, when it is possi- 
ble the likely decrease in the European 
quota may counterbalance the probable 
increase in the American moiety.”’ 

erbohm estimates the world’s import- 


ing requirements of wheat at 346,000. 
: 00,0! 
agua the exporting surplus at 414,000 


Dornbusch of August 12 says: ‘“Retur 
from Russian ports show that stain 
stocks, especially wheat, have run very 
low, and some time must elapse before 
replenishment begins, as farmers are too 
busy with the harvest to pay attention 
to threshing and sending down grain. 
Business at Odessa and other shipping 
centers remains quiet, but lively times are 
looked for in the autumn, The supplies 
in inland depots, granaries and seaports 
according to official returns August 6 
comprised 1,117,000 ars. of wheat, com- 
pared with 1,449,000 qrs. the month before 
and 2,058,000 qrs. in 1897. The total ship- 
ments of wheat from Russia in twelve 
months ended July 31 amounted to 16,138,- 
000 qrs., against 14,413,000 qrs, in 1896-7." ° 
wheat crop In the United ttn iee, tne 

e Un 
0,000.80 ed Kingdom at 

Australian crop prospects are favorable. 
Press reports via London from St, Peters 
burg show very poor condition of crops 
in seven districts of Russia. 

Magnificent weather for the harvest 
in France has been reported all this week, 
and the wheat harvest is now fairly gen- 
eral in the north. The further threshing 
advances in the south and center, how- 
ever, the more it is evident that the yield 
does not come up to the early optimistic 
expectations. The same is more or less 
the case in the southwest, where the 
sheaves are abundant, but there is rela- 
tively more straw than grain. In the 
north of France, where a large propor- 
tion of the total crop is produced, the 
present promise is, however, excellent. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 
The market has weakened since our 
last report, as the result of increasing 





receipts, which no doubt are due to the 


recent advance in values. 





Rains in a 





large part of the State have started 
pastures, and we may look for increased 
supplies from this time forward. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: 
Best creamery, 18@i9c; fancy dairy, 16@ 
le: fair to good, 183@15c; common dairy, 
12@12%4c; low grades, 9@10c per lb, At 
Chicago the market has also declined, 
the drop on top quality being 1@1%c per 
lb. Quotations in that market are as fol- 


lows: Creameries, extras, 17c; firsts, 16c; 
seconds, 13@1l4c; extras, 15c; firsts, 13c; 


No. 2, 12c; ladles, extras, 124%@13e; pack- 
ing stock, 10%4@1lic. The New York mar- 
ket has held steady up to this time, but 
increasing receipts from the west, as 
the result of decline there, may weaken 
the market and cause a drop in prices. 
The N. Y. Tribune says of the market in 
its weekly review: “The demand_ for 
high-grade fresh table butter has been 
just a little better, possibly because more 
buyers have run out of stock previously 
purchased and have required additional 
goods to meet the needs of their trade. 
Supplies have increased somewhat, how- 
ever, due largely to the fact that more 
goods have been turned this way, owing 
to weaker Western markets. This has 
given us plenty of stock and values have 
net changed materially. Extra fresh 
creamery has sold throughout the week 
at 19c, and closes steady at that. The 
accumulation at’ present is largely of sec- 
onds, and firsts worth, say, 164@18%c, 
these goods are heavy, and holders would 
concede a little to move some quantity.” 
Quotations in that market are as follows: 
Creamery, Western, extras, per lb, 19¢; do 
firsts, 1744@18%c; do thirds to seconds, 
144%@l17c; do State, extras,. 184c; do firsts, 
17144@18c; do thirds to seconds, 144,@1Tc; 
Western, June. extras, 19¢c; do firsts, 18@ 
18%c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, 
17c: do firsts, 154%@l6c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 13@15c; State dairy, tins, etc, 13@ 
15%c; Western imitation creamery, ex- 
tras, 15%4@16c; do firsts, 14@1444c; do sec- 
onds, 13@13%4c; Western dairy, finest, 15c; 
do thirds to firsts, 12@14c; do June, extras, 
j4c; do firsts, 13%c; do current packed, 
finest, 13%c; do seconds, 124%@138c; do low- 
er grades, 1114@12c. 

At Elgin on Monday, with 228 tubs on 
sale, prices ranged from 174%4@18c per Ib. 
Last year at same date the offerings were 
11,000 tubs, which sold at 18%c per Ib. 

CHEESE. 

There has been an advance in cheese the 
past week in this market, and the best 
State full cream is now held at 91%4.@9%4c 
per Ib by jobbers. A good deal of full 
creams, however, sent in before they are 
fit for the market, are selling %@ic below 
these quotations. For really choice cheese 
there is a good demand at current prices. 
At Chicago the market has held about 
steady, with a fair demand for the season. 
Quotations are as follows: Young Ameri- 


cas, 8@8%c; twins, 7¢@8e; cheddars, 
7a@7%4c; Swiss, 9@lic; limburger, 6@8c:; 
brick, 6@94c. The New York market is 
not in good shape, and all grades of 


cheese are showing weakness. A decline 
from extreme prices has taken place, but 
dealers are looking for a further. drop in 
view of the light demand. Exporters oniv 
took 9,372 boxes last week against 1,986 
poxes the previous week, and this had a 
decijed influence in weakening values. 
Quotations are as follows: Staie, full 
cream, large, colored, fancy, per lb, T4@ 
7c; do choice, 744,@73c; do white, fancy, 
714@7T4c; do good to prime, 6%@7*c; do 
common to fair, 64@6%c; do smali, col- 
ored, fancy, 8@&'%*c; do white, fancy. TK@ 
8c; do good to choice, 744@7%c; do common 
to fair, 6@7c; light skims, small, choice, 
64@6%c; do large, 5%@6c; part skims, 
small, choice, 54@6c; do large, choice, 54 
@5%e; do good to prime. 4%4@5c; do com- 
mon to fair, 244@315c; full skims, 2c. 

At Liverpool this week the market for 
American cheese is quoted at 38s, 6d. for 
colored, and 37s. @d. for white per cwt. of 
112 Ibs, an advance of 6d. on colored as 
ecmpared with last week. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET, 


Detroit, August 25, 1898: 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 








UUM 26. ca ka ceaice chsh ausah pee leap shabu $3.75 
SM acu kinins Kd4deseses aaeaneeseeania wine’ 3.50 
Soe SRRONIEATD Sucsis sc ccncassestesasnst® 4.235 
RUE REDO Wo bev ki dates cousins veusescesean® 3.00 


Wile isn hatbebhnlieteheeeherckeine) ce ninmpesiae 3.00 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 16,123,000 bu, as compared 
with 16,017,000 bu the previous week, and 
21 955,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 32c; No 3, 31%c; No 2 yel- 
low, 33%4c; No 3 yellow, 33c per bu. Mar- 
ket steady. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 2,910,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,081,000 bu the previous week and 
8,005,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: No 2, white, 24c; No 3 white, 28c; 
No 2 mixed, 21%c per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 401, bu, as compared 
with 449,000 bu the previous week, and 
1,675,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations on No 2 spot 48c¢ per bu. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted at 
$3.25 per bu; October delivery, $3.65; alsike, 
$4.70 per bu. 


TIMOTHY SEED.—Prime quoted at 
$1.25 per bu. 
FEED.—Bran, $13; coarse middlings, 


$13.50; fine middlings, $15; cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat 
chop, $13 per ton in jobbing lots. 
BEANS.—August futures quoted at 97c 
per bu, and October at same figures. 
POTATOES.—Quoted by dealers at 35@ 
40c per bu. 
a $2.00@5.00 per 
Stand. 
PEARS.—Bartlets, 75c; Duchess, 50c per 


u. 
PEACHES.—Michigan 1.75@2.00; 
ADD WHOLESALE : . 
— HAY.—Selling at $8.50@9.00 for 
APPLES.—Dull at $1.50@2.0 per bbl 
DRIED ‘FRUIT.—Quoted as follows: 
Evaporated apples, 814 to 9c; evaporated 
peaches, 10 to 12c; dried apples, 4% to 5c; 
apricots, 7% to 12c per lb, . 
EHGGS.—Selling at 10@ile per 
fresh and 11Y%@i2ec for candled. 
LIVE POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: 
Spring chickens, 9@l0c: fowls, 7%@8c; 
ducks, 6@7c; turkeys, 10@lIc. ™ 


reds, 


doz for 








WOOL.—Nominal quotations in inter; 
‘ interior 
markets are as follows: Ciwaen a 


144@15e; washed fine, 19@20c: 

, . IML, U yvashe 
medium, 19@20c; washed medium, Sane 
per Ib. - eras 


HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No 


1 green, 7144c; No. 2 green. 6%c: N 1 
cured, 9c; No. 2 cured, 8e;'No. i 
calf, 0c; No. 2 green, calf, 8%c: No’ 


1 kip, 745c; No. 2 kip, 8c; sheepskins ac +, 
wool, 90@$1.25; sheertings Dane _ 

PROVISIONS.—No changes lave 
curred since our last report. Quotations 
are as follows: Mess pork, $10 per bbl: 
short cut mess, $11; short clear, $11; Som. 
pound lard, 54c; family lard, 6\Y4e; kettle 
lard, 7c; smoked hams, 8@8%sc: bacon. 81 
Oiee; shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 6140 per 


COFFEE.—Market 


Oc- 


steady and up- 
changed. Quotations are’ as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, lic: San. 


tos, good, 14c; choice, 18c; Maracail 2) 
@25e; — oe Mocha, G32; pack. 
age coffee sold on the equality plan on . 
basis of $9.50 to $10.50, less Tse per 100I. 
case in New York. 

OILS.—Fancy grade kerosene is a fr 


ac- 


tion lower. No other changes. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Raw linseed, 25 
boiled linseed, 37c per gal, less 1¢ for 


cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 49¢c: No 1 
lard oil, 30c; water white kerosene, 81) 
fancy grade, 1114c; deodorized stove gaso. 
line, 8%c; turpentine, 35@35\%4c per gal in 
bbl lots. as 

HARDWARE.—No changes 
curred since our last report. Quotations 
are as follows: Wire nails, $1.50; steve! 
cut nails, $1.45 per cwt, new card: axes, 
single bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, 
$8.50; single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit. 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35: 
carriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; painted 
barbed wire, $1.60; galvanized do, $1.90 per 
ewt.; single and double strength glass, 8) 
and 20 per cent off list; sheet iron, No, 21, 
$2.50 per cwt.; No. 9 annealed wire, $1.4: 
rates. 


have 


oc- 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





CATTLE. 
Thursday, August 25, 1sSvs. 

Cattle receipts Thursday, 567, as com- 
pared with 827 one week ago. The quality 
averaged about the same. Market active; 
good handy butchers strong to 5c higher; 
common unchanged. The highest prices 
to-day was $4.80 for 2 choice steers ay 
1,180 lbs. and $4.50 for 10 do av 1,025 Ihbs.; 
but the bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $3 to $4; old to good fat 
cows, $2.25 to $3.75; bulls, light to good 
butchers, $2.75 to $3.40; stockers active: 
good, $3.50 to $4.00; common and mixed 
lots, $3.00 to $3.40. Veal calves—Receipts, 
92; one week ago, 118; active; tops brought 
$6.25; bulk at $5.00 to $6.00 per 100 Ibs, Milch 
cows and springers active at prices rang 
ing from $28.00 to $50.00 each; very few 
good fresh young cows on sale. 

Estep sold Clancey 3 common butche: 
cows av 950 at $3.62%, 9 mixed butchers to 
Mich Beef Co av 791 at $3.90, 7 stockers to 
Mason av 77 at $3.90 and a bull to Far- 
num weighing 560 at $3.00. 

Hogan sold Mich Beef Co a bull weigh- 
ing 1,020 at $3.00 and 6 light butchers to 
Caplis & Co av 600 at $3.65. 

Van Buskirk sold Kamman Iii mixed 
butchers av 709 at $3.75, a bull to Farnum 
weighing 600 at $3.00 and 5 fat heifers to 
Cook av 812 at $4.00. 

Ansty sold Sullivan 5 steers av 730 at 
$3.90 and 3 heifers to Mich Beef Co av 620 
at $3.75. 

_ sold Mason 9 stockers av 466 at 


Pinckney sold Sullivan 20 mixed stock- 
ers av 638 at $3.75 and 3 bulls av 536 at $3, 
4 stockers to June av 667 at $3.65 and 1 
weighing 670 at $3.40. 

Lewis sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,012 at 
$4.35, 4 mixed butchers to Black av 637 at 
so and 3 stockers to Mason av 683 at 


Patrick sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1,080 
at $4.65, 8 do to Farnum av 819 at $3. 
and 3 stockers av 526 at $3.50. 

Aldrich & H sold Sullivan 24 mixed av 
800 at $3.55. 

Bray sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 935 
at $2.75 and 6 steers to Marx av 930 at $4. 

Robb sold Sullivan 12 steers av 83) at 
$2.95, 2 mixed butchers to Fry av 605 at 
$3.25 and 2 canners av 1,145 at $2.25. 

Stiles sold McIntyre 3 light heifers av 
503 at $3.25 and 3 do av 6€0 at $3.50. 

Barber sold Black 8 steers av 1,025 at 
$4.50, a cow weighing 1,210 at $3.50 and 7 
heifers av 744 at $3.90. ; 

Sweet & N sold Sullivan 7 steers av 78) 
at $4.00 and 7 mixed butchers to Black av 
817 at $4.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 11 stock- 
ers av 669 at $3.75, 24 do av 566 at $3.50, 5 
mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co av 970 at 
$3.40 and 12 steers and heifers av 940 at 
$4.00, 10 light butchers to Echleicher av 577 
at $3.25, 6 do to Fry av 565 at $3.25 and 3 
cows av 893 at $2.75, 2 stockers to Park, 
Davis & Co av 490 at $3.30, 3 common 
butchers to Robinson av 890 at $3.00, 2 
canners av 990 at $2.00 ad 2 light butchers 
av 555 at $2.75, 2 steers to Sullivan av 750 
at $4.00 and 1 do weighing 680 at $8.75. 

Kelsey sold June 3 mixed butchers av 
626 at $3.65, 5 stockers to Mason av 620 at 
$3.75 and a stag weighing 700 at $3.25. 

Baker sold Black 3 cows av 1,133 at $3.0 
and 4 mixed butchers av 765 at $3.50, % 
stockers to Sullivan av 646 at $4.00, a bull 
weighing 1,500 at $4.00 and 10 steers av 880 
at_$4.10. 

Spicer & M sold June 4 mixed butchers 
av 740 at $3.60 and 3 common cows to May- 
er av 860 at $2.20. 

Stiles sold Sullivan 5 steers av 62) at 
$4.00 and 2 bulls av 745 at $3.00. os 

Pline sold Mich Beef Co 4 steers av 5) 
at $4.10, a bull weighing 1,250 at $3.15 and 
a cow weighing 1,100 at $3.15. ; 

Patrick sold same 6 mixed butchers av 
898 at $2.90. . er 

Kalahan sold Mat Caplis 10 muxet 
butchers av_ 700 at $3.00. ein 

Spicer & M sold Lowenstine 15 mixe‘ 
stockers av 500 at $3.15. = 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 2 heifers av 705 
at $3.75, a steer weighing 950 at $3.75 and < 
choice butcher steers av 1,180 at $4.80. | 

Bergen & T sold Black a fat cow weigh- 
ing 1,010 at $3.75, a bull to Robinson 
weighing 1,160 at $3.25. : on 

Lamoraux sold Robinson 5 heifers a\ 
804 at $4.00 and 2 cows av 950 at $3.25. s 

M Kalahan sold Mason 4 stockers av 
527 at $3.75, a bull weighing 460 at $3.00. 
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Hogan sold same 9 stockers av 630 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 5 steers av 
1,014 at $4.50 and 15 mixed butchers av 732 
at $3.75. 

Belhimer sold Black 2 heifers av 745 at 
$3.80 and a steer to Mason weighing 640 at 


sold Black 3 heifers av 816 at 
$3.90, a cow weighing 1,020 at $3.00, 2 mixed 
butchers to Schleicher av 68 at $3.50, a 
bull to Si livan weighing 800 at $3.00, and 5 
steers av 810 at $3.90. 

Hawley sold Mason 8 steers av 623 at 
$3.75 and 2 bulls av 700 at $3.00. 

Hoover sold Caplis & Co 2 heifers av 
Tov at $3.60, a steer weighing 620 at $3.60 
and 2 common av 590 at “32.60, 

Bunnell sold Sullivan 7 steers av 731 at 
$3.90, a bull te Cook weighing 550 at $8.00, 
and 9 heifers av 702 at $3.70. 

Bergen & T. sold Mich Beef Co 9 steers 
and heifers av 936 at $4.10, 2 cows av 935 at 
$2.50, and a bull weighing 940 at $2.50. 

Tobbs sold same 3 mixed butchers av 
996 at $3 85. 

H H Hows sold Farnum 4 stockers av 
597 at $3.60. 

Clark seld Mich Beef Co a bull weighing 
1,199 at $3.00, and 4 heifers av 792 at $3.80; 
also 3 stockers to Mason av 726 at $3.85. 

Hawl+y sold June 6 light butchers av 558 
at $3.60. 

Kalahan sold Black 3 mixed butchers av 
940 at $3.60, and a cow weighing 1,290 at 
$3.25. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Receipts Thursday, 955; one week ago, 
1,025. Market active, with sales 15¢e to 20c 
below last Friday’s closing prices. Range 
of prices: Best lambs, $4.90 to $5.40; com- 
mon, $4.25 to $4.75; yearlings and good 
mixed lots, $4.00 to $5.15; mixed butchers, 
$3.40 to $3.99: culls and common, $2.50 to 
$3.30. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 86 com- 
oe av 73 at $2.60 and 45 mixed av 77 at 
3 

Lomason sold Fitzpatrick 49 lambs av 
60 at $5.25. 

-Kalvhan sold same 68 lainbs av 74 at 

4.25, 

Hoover sold Mich Beef Co 25 mixed av 
100 at $3.60. 

Clark sold same 35 lambs av 67 at $5.00. 
Horner so!d same 39 lambs av 65 at $5.25. 
ory er sold Fitzpatrick 2 yearlings av 
89 at $4.00. 

Shelton sold Young 35 mostly lambs av 
76 at $5.15. 

Bunnell _ Mich Beef Co 37 yearlings 
av 70 at $4.00 

Ae . sold Monaghan 38 lambs av 5 
at 75 
oe & Co sold McIntyre 12 lambs av 64 
at 

Stephens sold aaa Beef Co 28 com- 
mon av 83 at $3.00 

Ansty sold Mich Beef Co 23 mixed av 
108 at $4.00. 

ao sold Monaghan 25 lambs av 58 at 


eee & Holmes sold Robinson 18 lambs 
av 61 at $5.00. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 2,360, as compared with 
3,603 one week ago. The quality aver- 
aged a trifle better to-day. Market 
active, with sales at about last Friday’s 
price. Range: Fair to good butchers, 
$3.80 to $3.95, mostly $3.80 to $3.90; pigs and 
light hogs, $3.50 to $3.75; stags, 1-3 off; 
roughs, $3.00 to $3.25. 

Lomason sold Parker, Webb & Co 48 
av 156 at $3.75 

Hogan sold same 35 av 164 at $3.70. 

Sitzer sold same 18 av 182 at $3.85. 

Bergen sold same 58 av 202 at $3.85, 

Howe sold same 43 av 183 at $3.85. 

Lamoreaux sold same 36 av 189 at $3.80. 

Clark sold same 21 av 169 at mr 

Patrick sold same 42 av 180 at $3.85. 

Ackley sold same 23 av 238 at $3.90 

Stephens sold same 94 av 172 at $3. 871%. 

Kelsey sold same 37 av 131 at $3.65. 

Barber sold same 21 av 201 at $3.85, 

Spicer & M sold same 66 av 191 and 59 
at 171 at $3.80. 

German sold Sullivan 9 av 171 at $3.82. 

Murphy sold same 36 av 176 at $3.75, 

Hawley sold same 48 av 148 at $3.72%4. 

Bergen sold same 26 pigs av 91 at $3.5. 

Sharp sold same 65 av 118 at $3.60 and 29 
av 74 at $3.25. 

Glenn sold same 21 pigs av 103 at $3.50 
and 107 av 168 at $3.80. 

Hoover sold same 25 av 129 at $3.60. 

Mayer sold same 38 av 122 at $3.65. 

Stoll & C sold same 58 av 158 at $3.70. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 20 pigs av 114 
at $3.60. 
Roe & Holmes sold Kandle 10 pigs av 72 
at $3.75. 

Lewis sold same 42 av 169 at $3.75. 

Belhimer sold Hammond, S & Co 81 av 
168 at $3:75. 

Pline sold same 125 av 188 at $3.85 and 18 
pigs av 118 at $3.55. 

Shelton,sold same 49 av 202 at $3.90. 

Robb sold same.15 av 194 at $3.70. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 16 av 208 at 
$3.75 and 40 av 184 at $3.90. 

Nichols sold same 82 av 150 at $3.80. 

Pickett & H sold same 160 av 187 at $3.88. 

Mullett sold R S Webb 10 av 216 at $3.85. 

- Friday, 
CATTLE. ; 

Receipts Friday, 164, as compared with 
248 one week ago. Mostly common to fair 
butchers and stockers. Market active and 
unchanged. $4.25 was top price to-day for 
7 fair butcher steers av 937 lbs; balance as 
noted. Veal calves—Receipts, %8; strong. 
Milch cows and springers unchanged. 

Roe & Holmes sold Farnum a steer 
weighing 780 at $3.75, 4 mixed butchers to 
Kammen av 710 at $3.35, 4 do to Mich Beef 
Co av 915 at $3.40 and 2 bulls to Sullivan av 
1,110 at $3.10. 

Lovewell sold Farnum 6 stockers av 651 
at $3.75, 8 do av 6580 at $3.50 and 7 fair 
er steers to Caplis & Co av 937 at 
pe Ay es h sold Black 4 fat cows av 1,015 at 





August 26, 1898. 


O'Hara sold same 2 mixed butchers av 
1,285 at $4 and 2 steers av 1.015 at $4.10. 

Hackett sold McIntyre 4 mixed@ butchers 
av 736 at $3.10. 

Williams sold Sullivan 7 stockers av 690 
at $3.90, 4 heifers av 602 at $3.30, 9 feeders 
av 92 at $4 and 2 cows av $70 at $3.50, 

Stevens sold Mich Beef Co a bull weigh- 
ing $50 at $3 and a steer weighing,730 at 

Hauser sold Mich Beef Co 4 heifers av 
730 at $4 and 2 cows av 1,165 at $2.15. 

,nutton sold Black 5 fat cows av 1,202 at 
$5.50 and 5 steers to Sullivan av 900 at $4. 

Bullen sold Sullivan 4 steers av 69) at $4 
and a bull weigrhing 1,690 av $5. 








Miller Bros sold ie 10 steers and | 

—— av 880 at $4.0 

Fox & Bishop so} i. ‘same 1 bull weighing 
1,250 at $3, a cow weighing 1,020 at $3, 7 
steers and heifers av 803 at "$4 and 2 stock- 
ers av 435 at $3. 

Spicer & M sold Farnum 6 mixed stock- 
ers av 642 at $3, 11 mixed butchers to Kam- 
men  v_ 787 at $3.55, a cow weighing 720 at 
$3, a bull weighing 690 at $2.50 and a steer 
weighing 550 at $3. 

Talmage sold Farnum 2 steers av 480 at 
$3.60 and 2 bulls av 1,015 at $3.10. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs. 

Receipts Friday, 520; one week ago, 915. 
Quality not very good. Market fairly 
active; all sold at about yesterday’s 
prices, lambs closing slow and weak. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 51 
lambs av 65 at $5.25 and 6 fat butchers av 
1386 at $4.00, also 39 lambs to Monaghan 
av 56 at $4.80. 

Lewis sold Mich Beef Co 30 lambs av 69 
at $5.25 and 13 yearlings av 114 at $4.25. 

McLaren sold same 21 lambs av 62 at $5 
and 22 mixed av 84 at $3.25. 

_—- sold same 54 lambs av 169 at 


$5.30. 

Davis sold same 18 lambs av 66 at $5.30. 

Thorburn sold same 15 culls av 74 at 
$2.50, 42 lambs av 68 at $5.30 and 36 year- 
lings av 8 at $4. 

Sutton sold same 28 lambs av 51 at $4.50 
and 20 yearlings av 79 at $4.00. 

plecees. sold same 10 ey av 7 at 
$3.65 and 9 lambs av 58 at $5.00 

Luckie sold ogy 42 a av 63 at $5.15 
and 18 mixed av 92 at $4.00 

Fox & B sold Hiser 10 sheep and lambs 
av 8 at $4.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 12 
lambs av 76 at $5.10 and 7 common av 79 
at $2.7. 

Cassey sold H_ Robinson 12 common 
butchers av 80 at $3.25. 

Winslow sold J Robinson 53 most lambs 
av 67 at $4.50 and 7 sheep av 71 at $3.50 

Lovewell sold Mich Beef Co 56 lambs av 
64 at $5.15 and 7 sheep av 80 at $2.75. 

Eddy sold same 33 mixed av 80 at $4.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 59 lambs av 
64 at $5.00, 39 mixed av 100 at $3.75 and 
culls av 73 at $2.50. 

Talmage sold Young 18 lambs and year- 
lings av 60 at $4. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 47 lambs 
av 77 at $5.20 and 13 mixed av 114 at $3.60, 

HOGS. 


Receipts Friday, 1,739, as compared 
with 2,695 one week ago. Market active 
and 5 to 10 cents higher than above quo- 
tations. Bulk sold at $3.90 to $4.00; one 
small bunch of choice = month old hogs 
av 332 Ibs, brought $4.10. 

Hackett sold Parker, Ww & Co 57 av 213 
at $3.90. 

Luckie sold same 21 av 171 at $8.90, 

Stevens sold same 59 av 174 at $3.95. 

Hauser sold same 112 av 1% at $4.00 and 
67 av 178 at $3.85. 

Lovewell sold same 43 av 170 at $3.8744. 

Miller sold same 48 av 190 at $3. 

Wilson sold same T av 224 at $4.00. 

Eddy sold same 55 av 192 at $3.85. 

Mabe sold Hammond, S & Co 8 av 
182 a 85. 

Schieh sold same 51 av 192 at $4.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 75 av hy A aon 
42 av 178 at $3.8, also 127 av 204 at $4.00. 

Bullen sold same 35 av 158 at $3.80, 

Cassey sold same 125 av 176 at $3.9. 

Talmage sold same 13 av 214 at $3.7714. 

Rehfus sold same 148 av 172 at $3.90. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 57 av 191, 45 
av 199 at $3.90 and 54 av 194 at $3.95. 

ens sold R S Webb 28 av 176 


at 
Astley sold same 97 av 186 and 76 av 190 
at 


Price sold Sullivan 13 av 183 at $3.90. 

Bullen sold same 15 pigs av 112 at $3.65. 
Cassey sold same 40 pigs av 103 at $3.60. 
Fox & B sold same 41 pigs av 102 at $3.65. 
ae & Holmes sold same 18 pigs av 109 


t $3.65 
“Track ‘sold same 15 pigs av 75 at $3.50. 
Spicer & M sold same 12 av 162 at $3.82%4. 
Luckie sold Schemanski 9 av 332 at $4.10. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, August 25, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,830 as compared with 4,884 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
3,246, as compared with 3.520 the previous 
week. The receipts were more liberal 


than for the past three months, yet the 
market ruled strong to a shade higher 
for good fat cattle and handy weights, 
but all of 10 to 20c lower for common 
stuff. Bulls were in liberal supply and 
lower, and common lots of oxen were 
also lower. Stockers and feeders were 
in good supply but good to choice lots 
were firm, with somewhat lower prices 
on common lots. Tuesday prices held 
steady, and Wednesday, while little busi- 
ness was done, sales were made at Mon- 
day’s range. Quotations were as follows: 
Export and Shipping Steers—Prime to 
extra choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 
Ibs, $5.35@5.50; prime to choice steers, 1,300 
to 1,400 Ibs, $5.35@5.40; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,250 to 1,300 lbs, $5.25@5.35; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,250 lbs, 
$4.90@5.25; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1,050 to 1,400 lbs, $4.25@4.75. Butch- 
ers Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $5.10@5.25; fat, 
smooth, dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
Ibs, $4.90@5.00; light to fair, $4.25@4.60; 
green steers thin to half fattened, 1,000 
to 1,300 lbs, $4.35@4.60; fair to good steers, 
900 to 1,000 lbs, $4. 30@4. 70; choice smooth 
fat heifers, $4.7005.00; fair to good fat 
heifers, $4.15@4.50; light, thin, half-fat 
heifers, $3.75@4.00; fair to good mixed 
butehers stock, $4.00@4.50; mixed lots fair 
to choice quality fat cows and heifers, 
$3.75@4.25; good, smooth, well-fattened 
butcher cows, $4.15@4.50; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3.50@4 00’; common old 


shelly cows, $2.25@3.00. Bulls and Oxen— | 


Export weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.75 
@3.85; good fat smooth handy weight 
butcher bulls, $3. ory oe 70; fair to good sau- 
sage bulls, $8.25@3.50 ; thin, old, common 
to extra, $3.00@3.15; stock pulls, common 
to extra, $2.75@3. 15; fat, smooth, young 
oxen to good lots fit for export, $4. 25@4.75; 
fair to fairly good partly fattened young 
oxen, $3.50@4.00; old common and poor 
oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native Stockers and 
feeders—Feeding steers, good — weight 
and extra quality, $4.20@4.40; feeding 
steers, common to only fair quality, $3.75 
@4.10; good quality yearling stock steers 
and calves, 


$4.15@4.40: stock heifers, com- | 





mon to choice, $3.10@3.50; stock steers, cull 
grades and throw outs, "$3. 25@3.50. 


Nothing doing on Thursday; prices 
nominally unchanged. 
Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs 


; On Monday last were 16,000, as compared 








with 11,400 the previous week. Shipments 
were 9,400, as compared with 8,600 the 
previous week. ‘The market Monday had 
too liberal offerings for the demand, and 
we ncte a dec.ine in lambs, of 15 to 5c, 
the latter on ordinary and poor lots, while 
sheep were also off slightly. The quality 
of the offerings was poor, with choice de- 
sirable lots very scarce. The market 
ruled slow frem start to finish, and clos- 
ing prices were from 50c to $1 lower than 
on Thursday of last week. A few prime 
selections of handy ewe and wether lambs 
sold at $6, a deck at $5.9, with the bulk of 
the best lambs at "$5. 5v@5.75, the inside 
prices tor these showing a fair number of 
the bucky order, feeder buyers paying 
$5.5095.75 for their seleciions; common to 
fair bucky lots and green Michigan lambs 
sold at $4.75@5: culls $4@4.50; sheep, while 
barely steady for the best mixed and 
wether lots, were about lic lower for all 
other grades, the good to best mixed 
sneep selling largely at $4.49@4.60 and $4.65 
@4.75 When running well to wethers; 
choice wether sheep and good to choice 
yearlings sold at $4.75@490; fair to good 
sheep selling at $4@4.50; cull sheep all the 
way from $2@3. Since Monday receipts 
hhave been lighter, and _ prices held 
about steady Tuesday, and lambs of good 
quality were firmer on Wednesday, when 
quotations closed as follows: Yearling 
Lambs.—Choice to extra selected, $4.75@a; 
fair to good, $4.25@4.60; culls and common 
grassy, $3.75@4. Native Sheep.—Good to 
fancy wethers, $4.75@4.90; good to extra 
mixed, $4, 30@4.75; fair roughish to good 
ewes, $3,504.25: common gr assy culls, $2.25 
“3. Spring Lambs.—Choice to extra ewes 
zood wethers, $5.75@6; good fat bucky to 
good lots, $5.25@5.65; culls to fair, $4.25@ 
5.10; grassy thin culls, :$3.25@4.25. 
Thursday the market was steady for 
best lambs, others lower; ke $5.75@6.06 ; 


others, $3.50@5.65; sheep, $3.75@4.50; year- 
lings, $4. 75@5.00. 
Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 


were 27,740, as compared with 26,220 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
17,100 as compared wiih 16,910 for the same 
day last week. The market on Monday 
ruled full steady at the closing prices of 
last week. Good to choice corn-fed 
grades were steady, while common grassy 
lots were slow and weaker. The larger 
part of the medium weights of good qual- 
iiy, weighing from 190 to 225 Ibs., sold at 
$4.15, with a few selected heavy mediums 
selling at $4.1714@4.20, and a deck of prime 
‘light “mediums at $4.20, with the bulk of 
the corn-fed yorkers $4.10@4.124%. Michi- 
gan and partly grassy yorkers, $4.05@ 
4.0714, the best at $4.10; several lots of light 
grassy Michigan yorkers, $4@4.05: pigs 
were only fair sale for the best and slow 
for grassy and partly grassy lots and sold 
at the wide range of $3.60@3.80, as to qual- 
ity. Tuesday the market was barely 
steady; Wednesday receipts were light 
and, with a good demand from eastern 
shippers and York buyers, together with 
a good York demand, the market opened 
up stronger for all grades and sales were 
higher. Good Yorkers, 160 to 185 lbs., $4.15@ 
4.20; fair to good light Yorkers, $4.15; 
mixed packers’ grades, $4.15@4.22; medium 
weights, 220 to 240 lbs, $4.15@4.20; heavy 
hogs, 250 to 300 lbs, $4.20; roughs, common 
to good, $3.35@3.70; stags, common to 
choice, $2.75@3.15; pigs, good to choice, $3.75 
@4; skips, common to fair, $2.75@3.60. 
Thursday, with lighter receipts, the 
market opened stronger; Yorkers, corn 
fed, $4.25@4.30; grassers and common, $4.10 
@4.20; others, $4.15@4.25; pigs, $3.90@4.25, 


THE CHICAGO MARKET, 


Chicago, August 25, 1898. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 50,471, as compared 
with 42,266 the previous week, and 57,761 
for the same week last year. On Monday 
the market opened with 12,287 on sale, and 
prices weak to 1c lower; later it became 
stronger, and closed steady at last week’s 
closing prices. Trade was active and 
comparatively few remained unsold. Re- 
ceipts were the heaviest in a long time 
and exceeded expectations about 3,000. 
About 4,000 grass Westerns and 1,000 Texas 
numbered among the arrivals. Native 
steers averaging 950@1,669 Ibs sold at $4.25 
@5.65, bulk $4.90@5.50; fed Western steers, 
$4.20@5.50; Missouri fed Texas, $4.15@4.70; 
grass Westerns, $4@4.80; Western cows 


and heifers, $2.95@4.55: ” straight Texas 
steers, %3.80@4.20; native cows, $2@4.40,; 
heifers, $2.85@4.90: bulls, $3.10@3.80; stags, 


$3.85@4.75; calves, $5@7; stockers and feed- 
ers, $3.25@4.50. Tuesday the demand for 
cornfed cattle from all sources was good, 
and the trade in this class of beef cattle 
healthy and on a sound basis, as is evi- 
denced from the fact that $5.50 was paid 
for such lots. Fat little butcher steers, 
yearlings, good cows, and heifers are in 
excellent demand at comparatively high 
figures. Veal calves are selling well, but 
thin, grassy, coarse, mixed lots and can- 
ners are irregular, one day a pretty good 
price prevailing, and the next day a very 
poor one. Steckers and feeders developed 
a little improvement in the inquiry Tues- 
day over yesterday and last week, and 
siock steer calves sold up to $7.10. Wednes- 
day the market was fairly active at gen- 
erally steady prices. Chvice steers, $5.30@ 
5.70; medium, $3.80@5; beef steers, $4.25@ 
4.75; stockers and feeders, $3.35@4.75; bulls, 
2.6544; cows and heifers, $3.60@4.45; 
calves, $4@7 25; western range steers, $3@ 
4.50; fed western steers, $4.20@5.50' Texans, 
$3.50@5.30. 

Thursday the market was steady for 
best, but weak to 10c lower for others. 
Quotations were as follows: Steers, $4.15 
@5.60; cows and heifers, $2@4.80; Texas 
steers, $3.25@04.30; westerns, $3.70@4.75; 
stockers and feeders, $3.20@4. 60. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 79,348, as compared 
with 60,586 the previous week and 98,322 
fur the corresponding week in 1897. Mon- 
day the market opened steady on the bet- 
ter grades of sheep and lambs, while the 
commoner grades were weak to 10c lower. 
Lambs sold at $4.25@6.30, bulk $5.25@6.10, 
with 1,70) from Idaho at $6.30; native 
sheep sold at $3@4.80, bulk $3.75@4.25; 
Westerns, $3.75@4.50, bulk $4@4.40. Tues- 
day the market was dull and depressed, 
with values weaker. By holding off, pur- 
chasers of lambs knocked off 15@25c, and 
while buying a few sheep about steady, 
forced a lower basis for the bulk. A big 


"3.8746; 








string of fat western lambs sold at $6.25. A 
cut off from the western lambs that sold 
Monday at $6.30 brought only $6.15. Native 
lambs were neglected. Ww estern sheep 
sold from $4 to $4.40; bulk, $4.25@4.35 for fat 
muttons; feeding westerns, $3.66@3.85; 
western yearlings, $4.50@4.60; native sheep, 
$3.25@4.40; native yearlings, $4.50@5, and 


native lambs, S4@6.10: ulk, $5.25@5.75. 
Wednesday receipts of sheep were more 


moderate than expected. Prices were not 
generally encouraging. Poor to choice 
native sheep, $8@4.75: western range 
sheep, $4@4.50; common to prime lambs, $4 
@6.25; choice native steers, $6. 

Thursday there was no change in the 
market. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market .the 
past week were 128,554, as compared with 
103,684 the previous week and 142,445 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the market opened with light hogs nearly 
steady, while other grades declined F@l10¢. 
Receipts rather exceeded expectations, 
with the propertion of heavyweights, 
especially heavy brood sows, larger than 
usual. Good bacon grades were scarce. 
Trade was generally slow and 6,000 re- 
mained in the pens. Packers acted bear- 
ish and the Continental and Lipton were 
out of the market. Shippers bought quite 
freely. Heavy sold at $3.55@4, bulk $3.80@ 
light, $3.60@4, bulk, $3.60@4; mixed, 
$3. S504, bulk $3. 80@3.90 >; pigs, $2. 75@3.85, 

bulk, $3.5 25@3.70. Tuesday the market for 
light hogs was strong. Packing grades, 
particularly the big, heavy hogs, were a 
drag, and again lower, with packers in- 
different buyers and neglecting the rough 
and common stock to an unusual extent. 
Sales of packing hogs proper were gener- 
ally at $3.65@3.80; big, heavy animals, $3.50 
@3.60, and medium weight mixed packers, 
$3.75@3.85. Shipping quality hogs, includ- 
ing the butchers’, medium weights, and 
prime heavy—not too heavy—$3.0@4. Bulk, 
$3.95@3.974%, with a good many at $4. Good 
mixed,  $3.871:@3.97%%; bulk,  $3.90@3.92'9. 
Light met with the best demand, selling 
generally at $3.95@4. Light mixed, $3.90@ 
3.9714; light light, $3.60@8.85; strong weight 
pigs, $3.40@3.60, and little pigs, $3@3.40. The 
quality of the day’s supply was poorer 
than for some time pasi. Wednesday the 
market was firm at an advance of 5@10c. 
Fair to choice, $3.95@4.12%; packers, $3.60@ 
4.1214; butchers, $3.70@4. 10: mixed, $3.60@ 
4.10; “light, $5.65 4.10; pigs, $33.90. 

Thursday the market ruled rather slow, 
and 5 to 10c lower; light, $8. 06; mixed 
SACLE: heavy, $8.50@4.05; rough, $3.50@ 





CAVALRY THE FINEST IN 


THE WORLD. 

An American citizen thinks the Am- 
erican soldier is the best, for the easy 
reason that he is an American, but 
there were three Englishmen whose 
profession had qualified them to know 
soldiers of every land, and who were 
quite as enthusiastic over the cavalry 
as any American could be—as is Fred- 
eric Remington, for instance. For one 
thing, all of our men are physically as 
large as life gnardsmen, and what they 
lose in contrast by lack of gold and 
pipe-clay, and through the inferiority 
of their equipment and uniform, is 
nade up to them in the way they ride 
a horse. A German or English trooper 
sits on his horse like a clothspin stuck 
on a line—the line may rise or sag, or 
swing in the wind, but the clothspin 
maintains its equilibrium at any cost 
and is straight, unbending, and a thing 
to itself. The American trooper, with 
his deep saddle and long stirrup swings 
with his horse, as a ship rides at an- 
chor on the waves; he makes a line of 
grace and strength and suppleness 
from the rake of his sombrero to the 
toe of his hooded stirrup. When his 
herse walks, he sits it erect and 
motionless; when it trots he rises with 
it, like a cowboy or a cockswain in a 

racing = shell-—From “The Rocking- 
Chair Period of the War,” by Richard 
Harding Davis, in August Scribner’s. 
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iscellaneons. 


IT CANNOT BE. 


It cannot be that He who made 
This wondrous world for our delight, 
Designed that all its charms should fade 
And pass forever from our sight; 
That all shall wither and decay, 
And know on earth no life but this, 
With only one finite survey 
Of all its beauty and its bliss. 


It cannot be that all the years 

Of toil and care and grief we live, 
Shall find no recompense but tears, 

No sweet return that earth can give; 
That all that leads us to aspire 

And struggle onward to achieve, 
And every unattained desire 

Were given only to deceive. 


It cannot be that after all 
The mighty conquests of the mind, 
Our thoughts shall pass beyond recall 
And leave no record here behind; 
That all our dreams of love and fame, 
And hopes that time has swept away; | 
All that enthralled this mortal frame, 
Shall not return some other day. 


It cannot be that all the ties 

Of kindred souls and loving hearts, 
Are broken when this body dies, 

And the immortal mind departs; 
That no serener light shall break 

At last upon our mortal eyes, 
To guide us as our footsteps make 

The pilgrimage to Paradise. 

—David Banks Sickles. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist,” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 





[COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 

A week afterwards, two men on foot, 
weary and dilapidated, as though they 
were professed tramps, marched into 
a small German coast settlement. They 
were Miles and his servant, for Hans 
had signified that nothing would keep 
him from following the “jong baas,” 
who had treated him as a man, and 
stood by him through thick and thin, 
sharing everything. After the third 
day they had been obliged to exchange 
their horses for food at a native village, 
and since then they had struggled 
through the low mangrove swamps 
and steaming hollows. After a vexa- 
tious delay they got on to Mozambique, 
where Miles succeeded, after immense 
difficulty, in persuading the Portuguese 
ofticials that he was uot what he seem- 
ed from his tattered dress, and was en- 
abled to send a cable to Birmingham. 
countermanding the order dispatched 
from Zanzibar for arms, and asking for 
a credit to be opened at once with the 
Mozambique firm of merchants. His 
partner opened the credit, and askea 
for explanations, going to the expense 
of adding six more words to the — 
sage, to the effect that he hoped Mi es 
had not gone mad and turned filibuster. 

Furnished with sufficient ‘ means, 
Miles took poat to the Zambesi mouth, 
and thence up to the Portuguese out- 
post of Tete, giving out that he was on 
his way to the Victoria Nyanza Falls, 
many miles further on. The Portu- 
guese officials, who, if they had even 
heard of the falls, never for a momene 
entertained the idea of going on a 
troublesome journey to see them, nat- 
urally regarding the new arrival as a 
mad Englishman. This, however, did 
not prevent them from invading his 
little hut at all hours of the day and 
night, for they were dreadfully dull, 
and a new man, with some money to 
lose at cards, and cigars to offer, was a 
windfall not to be despised. _ Neither 
did they omit to give him a dinner, at 
which he beard many curious particu- 
lars of the methods they adopted to 
introduce a little variety into their 
daily round, the one common and un- 
failing resource, open to all. 

“You will doubtless stay here,” said 
Dan Manuel Govea, a half caste chief, 
“to make your arrangenients, and get 
together these devils of porters.” 

“It will be necessary,” said Miles, 
who was anxious to make enquiries 
eoncerning Stoffel. 

“Ah, then, you must set up an estab- 
lishment,” said Govea, who.was dress- 
ed in a suit of pyjamas, tossing down 
a glass of aqua ardiente, 

“An establishmert?”’ 

“Precisely. .The girls expect it, and 
where would we be if we had no good 
material for our soldiers?” 

“Perhaps,” said a man of ebony black 
hue, who was addressed as Senor .ub- 
rero, “he has already furnished his 
house; for I swear iast night I saw two 
shadows in the room, and on entering 
there was the sound of a skirt.” 

“Ah! ah!” shouted Govea. “There 
must be no secrets among friends. But 
how did you smuggle her in? For I 
saw you arrive alone, and there is cer- 


tainly no girl in the place who wears 
skirts, unless it be the belle Anglaise.” 

“And she has been gone these twelve 
weeks,” said Rubrero. 

“Yes, maledictions on that scoundrel 
Stoffel. He never plays fair in love 
or cards. Fourteen ounces of gold dust 
he won from me on his last visit. Four- 
teen! And it had taken me as many 
weeks to collect, quill by quill, from 
the blacks. OR a) ‘ 

“Of whom are you speaking’ said 
Miles, dissembling his keen interest. ; 

“Of a man you had best avoid,” said 
Govea, shaking his head. “He has a 
way of getting to the bottom of other 
men’s purses that smacks of the black 
art, and the fellow’s possessed with a 
perfect mania for intrigue. mer 

“You make me curious to meet him. 

“Then be sure I could not have done 
you a worse turn, The bottle is wim 
vou.. What! Is there nought left? 
Then it is time for me to go, before the 
devil catches hold of my foot. I notice 
that he always lurks in the third bot- 
tle of this aqua ardiente. It is slow 
poison, but then, what would you?— 
the whole country is poisonous, and the 
people, the insects as well.” : 

Govea raised himself from his seat 
with much labor, fer he was a stout 
man, and was lifted by his servants 
into palanquin. 

Miles sat looking across the table at 
Senor Rubrero, 2 man so astoundingly 
black that an absurd anxiety tormented 
him to wet his fingers and test whether 
the color was fast. 

“Come,” said this ebony image, “you 
have not told me who it is you have 
in your rooms. I did not wish to say 
much when Govea was here for he is 
not discreet, but I could have said 
much.” 

“Respecting what?’ said Miles, who 
believed that Rubrero was referring to 
Hans, who had once visited Tete and 
did not wish to be remarked. 

“Respecting your mission,” said Rub- 
rero, leaning back in his chair and 
blowing a cloud of smoke to the ceiling. 
“I know you have a servant with you, 
who went ashore the day before you 
arrived, and entered the town under 
cover of the dark. You must admit 
there was something that invited at- 
tention in that, and 1 amused myself 
by inquiring into your movements.” 

“Were you repaid for your curi- 
osity 7” 

“Of that you may judge. I learned, 








for instance, that you were at Zanzi- 
bar, where you already had met with 
Stoffel, whose acquaintance you were 
but now so anxious to make. Am I 
right?” 

“You are quite right,’ said Miles 
cally. 

“I learnt also you did not part with 
him on good terms.” 

“The man is a scoundrel.” 

“Ah, well! All men say that of others 
with whom they have had the worst of 
a bargain. Stoffel is nevertheless a 
dangerous enemy, and it seems to me 
he would give something to know you 
were here on his track.” 

“Did I say 1 was on his track?’ 

“What is the use, my friend? 
rendy to help you out. 


I am 
You do not 


deet me with an open mind.” 


“Say rather au open hand, What is 
it you want? And just let me tell 
you that I de not in the least care 
whether you warn Stoffel of my coming 
or hot. There is something, however. 
I do wish to know, for whieh I am 
willing to pay.” 

“Continue.” 

“Reference was made a while age io 
a lady who was in some Way connect- 
ed with Stoffel. Can you tell me wiio 
she was and where she is now?’ 

The black man laughed. 

“I knew it,” he said. “I told Govea 
she was too fair not to have a lover, 
and too sad not to be true to him. And 
you are he? Well, well, you must 
hurry, my friend.” 

“Where is she?" thundered Miles, 
starting up. 

Rubrero was startled. lost his bal- 
ance, and fell with a crash. He sat up, 
looking very sulky and a little fright- 
ened. 

“That was a shabby trick to play,” 
he muttered. “I hate a man who flares 
out all in a moment like that. How do 
I know where she is?” 

Miles took him by the hand and 
lifted him up, then in his impatience 
shook the astonished senor. 

“Speak, man, speak. Where is she?” 

“She went with her father up the 
river. Let go your hold, Twelve weeks 
since—in a boat with Stoffel. Is it 
thus you treat a man in his own house? 
More I know not, neither her name. 
Your fingers are like iron.” 

“You must forgive me,” said Miles, 
opening the pouch in his leather belt 
and drawing out ten sovereigns. Rub- 





rero’s eyes sparkled, and he looked a 
very bad imitation of a black fiend as 
he picked up the coins one by one. 

“You have my pardon,” he said, with 
a fine gesture. “The ardor of a lover 
—ah, yes! I know, I sympathize. I 
have myself been so.” 

“Can you give me more information? 
I might search the river for months 
Without success.” 

“T have told you all I know, or more 
than is safe for me if it comes to the 
ears of Stoffel.’ 

“Perhaps to-morrow, when you have 


reflected, you may have something 
further to tell.” 
“Perhaps so, truly,” said Rubrero, 


with a sinister look. 
As Miles returned home he saw the 
figure of a man slip off the verandah 





and disappear noiselessly into the’ 
night. 

CHAPTER IX, 
When Miles Venning entered the 


little mud house he lit a lantern and 
called for Hans. but, getting no reply, 
he thought the Hottentot was asleep, 
and himself went out on to the veran- 
dah where he searched beneath the 
Window for the footprints of the man 
he had seen. The floor of the verandah 
was of earth, as no woodwork could 
have stood the ravages of the white 
ants, and in a spot where the ground 
had been worn to dust he found the 
smooth print of a sandal. 

Satisfied that the Spy Was a native. 
possibly attracted by the hope of pick- 
Ing up some trifle left out by accident, 
he re-entered the house, and sat down 
to reflect over the news he had received 
from Rubrero, but was soon interrupt- 
ed by the appearance of Hans. 

The Hottentot, without a word, put 
out the light. 

“Still! baas,” he said in a whisper. 
“There was a man outside watching 
jes now.” 

“I saw him; he went as I came in, 
and from the mark he left he must be 
a black.” 

“Yoh! That was another then. I was 
sit here in the dark when a man come 
softly up and try the door. Then he 
try the window, *and go arounu the 
back. I crept after him and bymby he 
go off into the town. I follow him up 
to a big house, where he speak to a 
white man. After a time he come out 
and go behind, where was many more 
men eating by a fire. So I come back, 
and there was another man by the gate 
looking at the light in the window. 

“They are watching us, then?” 

“Ja, baas.” 

“Well, if they are thieves we 
prepared for them.” 

“I think this, baas; they are not 
thieves, and here is my plan. We will 
take the guns, we will leave the light 
burning and we will slip out the back. 
So we will catch tuis man outside and 
learn from him what this mischief is.” 

“Very good, but I will show myself 
first at the front door to throw the man 
off his guard.” 

Miles re-lit the lantern, and, opening 
the front door, stood outside a moment 
to light a cigar. 

Under cover of the noise Hans had 
opened the back door, and was soon 
joined by his master. They then made 
a circuit and cautiously approached 
the gate just in time to see the watcher 
move off. Following, they tracked him 
to a house, where he gave a low 
whistle. The door was opened, and a 
man appeared, who, to Miles’s intense 
surprise, proved to be Rubrero. 

“Is it arranged?” said this person. 

“Yes, for the hour before dawn. You 
will be ready at the landing-place.” 

“And the pay as agreed?” 

“All that is his is yours, except his 
guns. Do not fail.” 

“But you are certain Govea will uot 
be too curious? It would be dangerous 
is he knew too much.” 

“Dangerous for him! Ah, it is easy 
to throw dust in that man’s eyes, 
Moreover these English do mad things, 
and what is more likely than that this 
stranger should have suddenly taken 
it into his cracked head to slip away in 
the dark.” 

“Very well, I will be there at the 
time,” and Rubrero closed the door, 
while Miles, much disturbed, followed 
after the spy, who continued on 
through the sand-strewn streets to a 
large house, whence came the sound of 
mahy Voices, 

“This, master,” said Hans, “is the 
place where the other man came. What 
I tell you—there is bad work this 
night.” 

“We must get to the bottom of it,” 
muttered Miles, who had heard enough 
to show that a plot was hatching 
against him. They took advantage of 
a fence that surrounded the house and 
guined a point near a fire in the yird, 


are 


wliere a number of men were moving 
about, or squatting in groups, talkin. 
with much gesticulation. They wer 
not Portugese soldiers, neither were 
they people of the town; but black- 
skinned warriors. in feathered plumes 
arinlets of wire and bones, of fine stat. 
ure and truculent bearing. 

“What men are these?’ 
Miles. 

“They are Zulus, my baas. Those le- 
yond there, with the black shields, tre 
Zulus of the Matabele, those up agains: 
the wall, with the long feathers, ary 
from Gazaland, and these others With 
the feathered assegais, they are Angonj 
from the big fresh sea, I saw then 


whispered 


when I passed with the Arabs, They 
come from countries far apart. Whi; 


mean it that they meet here, unless it 
be what before I told you—that 1), 
Wailirs make ready for war?’ 

The warriors of each sroup kept io 
themselves, though there appeared ty 
be an interchange of rough chatt pe. 
tween the different groups, judging 
from the jeers and laughter. After one 
such burst of laughter, one of the Ma- 
tabele sprang to his feet, and after 
drumming on his shield with tie hatt 
of his assegai, issued a general chal]- 
lenge to any man present, following 
this up by skipping to each of the 
groups in turn, and then bounding bacx 
to his comrades, who received him wit}, 
shrill whistling. Immediately each of 
the other groups sent forth a cham- 
pion. A serious quarrel appeared iv. 
evitable when the door opened and iw. 
men stepped into the yard. Their ap- 
pearance was greeted with a loud 
shout. 

“Silence, you wolves!” said one man. 
in a harsh voice, “this is not your den,” 

“True, father,’ replied one man. 
“We are wolves; that is why we 
growl.” Then tie others with the 
ready facility of their nature put the 
words to a chant: 

“Give us meat, we are wolves. 
We would rend and tear.” 

And the whole band of them, stamp- 
ing with their naked feet, fell into line, 
chanting. 

“The hour is not ready, my children, 
for the great work, but to-night there 
is a morsel for you. When you ire 
wanted you will be called, but, in the 
meantime, no noise, and if any tian 
fights with his brother he will be made 
to carry burdens like a slave.” 

The men with a laugh went to their 
fires, and the two men returned to the 
house. 

“My Gott, baas,” whispered Hans. 
“dat was Stoffel. Verdom! I was ne::- 
ly shoot him.” 

“Did you see who was with him?" 
said Miles, gloomily. ~ 


“Neh, sieur. It is enough if that 
schelm Stoffel is there.” 

“That other man was the Arab 
chief!” 

“Yoh!” 

“What do you think brings them 


here, Hans?’ 

“When they hunt together, baas, the 
game is near, and as good as dead. 
That is so.” 

“IT think we are the game, Tians?” 

“So so! It was a bad night this. It 
was bad as when we run from the 
tiger.” 

They had withdrawn from the shel 
ter, and were on their-way back to the 
house, thoroughly alarmed at the pres 
ence of their formidable enemies, fov 
Miles had not the slightest doul:t tant 
Stoffel was plotting with Rubrero for 
his capture. He thought at fiyst of ap 
pealing to the Portuguese, who would 
undoubtedly have protected him, tut 
he saw that if he did, this would delay 
him in his search, and he put it aside 
for a last resource in case no other 
chance offered. As they drew near to 
the house Hans saw that there was yet 
another man on guard, and at once 
Miles resolved on his capture, to draw 
frem him the whole details of the plan. 
This was easily carried out, as on 
creeping cautiously up they heard from 
the man’s heavy breathing that he wis 
asleep. Miles gave a low hiss, and the 
man awakening with a start, after one 
frightened glance stood breathing 
heavily, with his eyes glaring in the 
dark. They marched him to the house, 
and into the back room, where a light 
was brought, while Hans went outside 
to watch. At the first glance Miles 
with satisfaction recognized in his cap- 
tive, Jose, one of the sailors he had 
seen at Zanzibar. 

“T have seen you before,” he said, as 
he sternly eyed the raseal. 

“Yes, senor.” 

“When I saw you last you were plot- 
ting to steal from your master a case 
ot guns.” 

Jose grinned spasmodically, then 
glanced uneasily round the room. 





(To be continued.) 
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HOW DOES IT SEEM TO YOU? 


It seems to me I’d like to go 

Where bells don’t ring nor whistles blow, 

Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs don’t 
sound, ‘ 

And I’d have stillness all around— 

Not real still stillness, but just the trees’ 

Low whisperings, or the hum of bees, 

Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 

In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 

Or just some such sweet sounds as these 

To fill a tired heart with ease. 

If ’tweren’t for sight and sound and 
smell, 

I'd like a city pretty well; 

But when it comes to getting rest 

I like the country lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

And get out where the sky is blue. 

And say, now, how does it seem to you? 
—Eugene Field. 


GOLD IN THE YAQUI COUNTRY. 








The country of the Yaquis, in the 
Sierra Madre range, more than a hun- 
dred miles west of El Paso, Texas, is 
to be invaded. Adolph Fischer is the 
invader. His army is made up of one 
other carpenter, a hunter named Smith, 
two professional prospectors named 
Gregg and Moore, and a man whose 
name is Ransome, and will do the 
cooking, They live in a small cabin 
on the outskirts of the town and Ran- 
some is practicing on them. They have 
eight burros and some mining tools 
2CLOSS the river in the town of Juarez. 
The burros were bought in Mexico for 
$2.25 each and the mining tools they 
smuggled across the bridge after dark. 
They. are waiting for remittances, 
which are to come from Laredo. A 
man down there owes Fischer $20 and 
has promised to send it by August 10 
without fail. If he forgets it in the 
excitement of watching the single wa- 
ter cart drive up and down the main 
street the party will invade anyhow. 
Fischer says he can borrow $5 here. 
The Adolph Fischer Gold Mining & 
Metallurgical Co. is the name of the 
concern, and there is no stock for sale, 
possibly because nobody wants to buy 
any. 

Fischer has a roughly drawn map of 
the region in which he expects to tind 
hundreds weight of gold, and he got 
it because he has a kind heart and 
has been willing to assist anybody in 
distress. This map, while poorly ex- 
ecuted, is full of detail, and a man 
ought to be able to find his way around 
with it very well. It is supposed to 
depict only a limited part of the coun- 
try—ten miles square—but Fischer has 
no doubt of his ability to find the sec- 
tion, and when he finds it will walk 
straight to the massive pile of wealth. 

In 1875 Fischer was living in San 
-Antonio, A footsore miner, also a Ger- 
man, and also poor, came there, and, 
while hanging about the beer gardens, 
met Fischer. The men had Kant and 
Schopenhauer and a love of the “moth- 
er lode” in common, and Bauermann— 
that was the other man’s name—went 
to board with Fischer. He never patd 
any board, but that was a matter of 
secondary importance. He had hunted 
gold in out-of-the-way places in strange 
countries for nearly half a century, and 
he talked a good deal, which was am- 
ple compensation for what he ate and 
drank. Too much food and _ beer, 
joined to a bed to sleep in and a roof 
to keep him from the weather, finally 
sickened Bauermann—first name Emil 
—and, being old, he died. Fischer 
nursed him, of course—there being no 
women folk around—and when he was 
dead made the coffin, got the permit, 
hired a wagon, and buried him. The 
last payment that Bauermann made 
was this map. He had dragged it 
about with him until it was worn 
through on the edges and soiled with 
the soils of half the world, but was 
still discernible. Fischer would rath- 
er have had it than a house and lot, 
because he knew that he would get a 
mnillion dollars’ worth of day dreams 
out of it, and he has done so. Bauer- 
mann told this story of it, and the 
man who doubts its veracity will have 
trouble with Fischer. 

In 1862 Bauermann was in El Paso. 
He had been risking his scalp in New 
Mexico and had found strong indica* 
tions, but no pay dirt. He came down 
the river in a small skiff he had built 
for himself and stopped at Paso to 
rest. Here he heard of the Yaqui 
country and, having the fearlessness 
of the enthusiast, set out to explore it 
with his grub stake on his back. He 
reasoned that the Yaquis could not 
possibly be any worse than the Chiri- 
‘ahua and Mescalero Apaches with 
Whom he had been foregathering, and 
he was willing to die anyhow if he 
could pan out a teaspoonful of gold. 

He climbed the mountain all right, 





and descended into the valleys and 
saw plenty of Indian signs, but man- 
aged to steer clear of them for a 
month. They found him one night, 
however, when he was sleeping near a 
creek and ran him off into the dark- 
ness. He left his pick and pan and 
rifle and food. When daylight came 
he was a dozen niiles away, with no 
idea whatever of his whereabouts. 
Wishing only to put as much ground 
as possible between himself and his 
foes, he set his face to the west and 
kept going. He remembered getting 
upon some high and dry table-lands, 
sometimes running, sometimes walking 
slowly, sometimes falling from exhaus- 
tion. He found the gold after three 
days of wandering, every moment of 
which was fraught with terror of nis 
life. When he stumbled upon it he 
was hunting water, with his ears deaf 
to all sounds and a blackened tongue 
protruding between his teeth. He fell 
prone upon the edge of a_ purling 
stream that murmured through a small 
hill-inclosed valley. This stream was 
broad, but not more than six inches 
deep, and he buried his face in it. The 
shining metal sent its yellow gleam 
through the water within a foot of his 
nose. When he had drunk his fill he 
lifted the nugget, which was small 
but pure. He found otheis buried in 
the sand and put them in his pockets. 
Along this stream were several varie- 
ties of berries, and petallas, a richly 
edible cactus, grew in clumps every- 
where. 

It came out of a small cave in the 
side of the mountain, not more than 
a half-mile above the point where he 
had struck it, and, according to the 
tale he told Fischer, Aladdin’s cave 
was only a hole in the ground com- 
pared with it. The precious ore was 
stuck into the walls of it like peas. 
Entering it with a torch, he was sur- 
rounded and blinded by the glare of 
the imbedded millions. He picked out 
little and big nuggets of it with the 
point of his pocketknife. Wealth 
greater than the fabled wealth of Ind 
shone upon him, and he had only ber- 
ries and cactus to eat. 

Wrought by his constant terror of 
the Indians, he tarried near the cave 
only for a day. He followed the little 
stream to its junction with a larger 
and went down this to the confluence 
of the three forks. Here he found an 
abandoned burro, deserted by some 
marauding party of Yaquis, and hung 
to its neck was an empty leathernm wa- 
ter pouch. He filled the pouch, fash- 
ioned himself a couple of spurs from 
thorns, and that night started east- 
ward, riding barebacked, across the 
mountains. He rode only in the dark, 
and lived on berries, which he found 
after daylight. He was a week in 
making the trip, and a good deal more 
than half crazy when he reached Paso 
del Norte, now Juarez. He had sense 
enough left, however, to draw his map. 
Then he had brain fever, and when 
he came to all of his nuggets except 
three were gone. These he had placed 
inside the lining of his sombrero. He 
sold two of them and one he kept and 
showed to Fischer thirteen years after- 
ward. He did not attempt to revisit 
his cave of gold because he got into 
trouble with some soldiers stationed 
at El Paso and they ran him out of 
that part of the country. 

WHAT ONE CORRESPONDENT 
THINKS OF THE CUBANS. 


A correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph, in a letter to that paper, has 
the following to say of the Cuban in- 
surgents: 

About 4,000 of them were present, 
under Garcia and Castillo, but for ef- 
fective fighting purposes they were not 
worth forty American soldiers. They 
are all right for a treacherous ambus- 
‘ade or fighting behind cover, but they 
seem incapable—with their present 
training, at any rate—of standing in 
a regular line of battle. 

There was a fine lot of things lying 
around loose, and the brave Cubans 
made an excellent use of their time. 
While American soldiers were fighting 
the Spaniards on the hill of San Juan 
or among the fields and hedges around 
El Caney, their Cuban allies were 
sneaking about in the rear, picking up 
the overcoats and valises that the sol- 
diers had lain down so that they might 
be less hampered in the charge up the 
steep slopes for Cuban liberty. Dur- 
ing the battle I saw Cubans coming 
back in fifteens and twenties with full 
‘artridge belts—not a shot expended 
and full sacks of soldiers’ belongings 
on their backs, which they were ltts- 
rying with to their own encampment. 





These ruftians were so busy looting 
Wooly MOUY T pur ‘popunoa oq} dpey 
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the evidence of my own eyes that they 
did not hesitate to rob the bodies of 
American dead. A colored United 
States cavalryman came upon one of 
them robbing the body of a dead 
American officer, and to the everlast- 
ing honor of the negro he brained the 
Cuban scoundrel with the butt of h%ss 
rifle and killed him on the spot. 
Neither would the Cubans work. 
After the battle, when the United 
States troops were laboring night and 
day, repairing the roads, digging 
trenches and building earthworks, 
Gen. Shafter asked that some Cubans 
be sent to assist in the work in order 
that Santiago might be more speedily 
reduced and that food and ammunition 
might be more easily and rapidly con- 
veyed to the front. Senor Garcia sent 
back a reply stating that he would be 
glad if the American commander 
would remember that the Cubans were 
soldieis, not laborers. I forbear giv- 
ing the comments of Gen. Shafter.” 


THE ISLAND OF LUZON. 








“It is doubtful whether the impor- 
tance of the island of Luzon in the 
great archipelago of which it forms 
the chief northern member is yet ap- 
preciated by us. The only other island 
approaching it even in size is Minda- 
nao, at the south, and that is very far 
inferior in -cultivation, wealth, the 
character of its population, or any of 
the other elements of value, 

Luzon is larger than all the other 
Philippine islands put together, and 
has a larger population than all the 
rest. It is 550 miles long, with a 
breadth of 130 miles at its broadest, 
and one of its rivers is 180 miles long. 
In area it equals New York and New 
Jersey combined. Its two mountain 
chains, with peaks 7,000 feet high, are 
covered with mighty forests, while the 
valleys and plains are wonderfully lux- 
uriant, as the crops of hemp, sugar, 
tobacco, rice and other products show. 
Gold, copper, iron and coal are among 
its minerals. Manila, its capital, is one 
of the great marts of the far East, 
counting, with its suburbs that manu- 
facture many things, from cheroots to 
cordage and embroideries, 160,000 peo- 
ple. It is the metropolis of the Phil- 
ippines, the emporium of the archi- 
pelago’s trade. 

Manila, then, must be ours. Why 
should there be, indeed, how could 
there be, two sovereignties in the 
island? And why should there be two 
sovereignties in the archipelago?— 
New York Sun. 





A SENSE OF HUMOR THE MOS? 
PRECIOUS GIFT. . 

I regard a sense of humor as one of 
the most precious gifts that can be 
vouchsafed to a human being, He is 
not necessarily a better man for hav- 
ing it, but he is a happier one, It ren- 
ders him indifferent to good or bad 
fortune. It enables him to enjoy his 
own discomfiture. Blessed with this 
sense he is never unduly elated or cast 
down. No one can ruffle his temper. 
No abuse disturbs his equanimity. 
Bores do not bore him. Humbugs do 
not humbug him. Solemn airs do not 
impose on him, Sentimental gush does 
not influence him. The follies of the 
moment have no hold on him. ‘Titles 
and decorations are but childish bau- 
bles in his eyes. Prejudice does not 
warp his judgment. He is never in 
conceit or out of conceit with himself. 
He abhors all dogmatism, The world 
is a stage om which actors strut and 
fret for his edification and amusement, 
and he pursues the even current of his 
way, invulnerable, doing what is right 
and proper according to his lights, but 
utterly indifferent whether what he 
does finds approval or disapproval 
from others. If Hamlet had had any 
sense of humor he would not have 
been a nuisance to himself and to all 
surrounding him.—London Truth. 








SOME GOOD STORIES. 


Shortly after the death of Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, the English artist, 
a well-known Washington man was 
talking in a party of the time that 
Sir Edward appeared as a witness in 
the famous suit brought by Whistler 
against Ruskin for libel. 

“I remember.” he said, “the joke on 
an English commission appointed to 
buy a genuine Titian for the benefit of 
students studying color and coloring. 
Some question arose as to the compari- 
son of a Whistler picture with a 
Titian, when Baron Huddleston said 
that the Titian would have to be gen- 


uine. Mr. Bowen said he could prove 
{t. Which reminded the baron of the 
story on the commission, which was so 
great a joke that even the court 
laughed. It seems that the commis- 
sion, with all its general knowledge of 
art and of its particular knowledge as 
to what was a genuine Titian, bought 
the picture for a large sum and when 
they proceeded to rub the picture down 
to learn what the finish was, a red sur- 
face was discovered, and they thought 
beneath this lay the secret, but on re- 
moving it they found an old portrtait 
of George III.” 

Everybody laughed except the hero- 
ine of this tale. 

“Why,” she said, innocently, “I don’t 
see much of a joke in that. Artists 
paint over other pictures very often, 
don’t they? And why sheuldn’t Titian 
have painted over this one? I don't 
really see how a little thing like that 
could affect the work of a really great 
artist.” 

Then nobody laughed, because every- 
body was paralyzed. 

——— 

“If you never had a mine salted on 
you,” remarked an old-time Colorado 
miner at the Brown last night, “you 
missed half of your chance to get good 
experience.” 

“Did you ever have it happen to 
you?’ asked a stranger from the East. 

“Yes; my first lesson cost me $5,000, 
when I bought a mine in Leadville 
that had been tunneled into the moun- 
tain side for nearly 200 feet. I had 
heard of the trick of salting properties, 
so after the man showed me what 
there was in sight he invited me to go 
right ahead and blast out several feet 
in order to satisfy myself, which I did, 
and the ore seemed to be just as good 
as it was when he was working it. Of 
course, I bought it, and then it never 
paid a cent—it was salted.” 

“But how could they salt three or 
four feet into the solid rock?’ 

“There was the trick of it. They 
didn’t salt the rock, but put the gold 
color into the giant powder, and as 
long as that lasted there was gold in 
sight.”"-—Denver Times. - 





The young man who knew all about 
everything and was willing to tell 
everybody else was talking to the new 
boarder, who was a_ school-teacher, 


hotel for her vacation. 

“Have you ever seen Hampton 
Roads?” the young woman finally 
asked. 

“Seen ’em?’ he cried, with enthu- 
siasm; “I should say so. ‘Took a bi- 
eycle trip over ’em last summer.” 

The school-teacher did not ask him 
any more questions about his travels, 
and privately the young man told his 
1loommate that he thought he had intr 
pressed her.—Chicago Record. 

WE wish to eall the attention of our readers 
to the ad. of the Marvin Smith Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., which makes its first appearance for the 
season of 1898-9 with this week’s issue of Aug. 
27. This particular ad. calls attention to their 
extensive line of dry fodder and ensilage 
cutters and shredders. They are especially 
well equipped for handling this class of trade 
having a full line of machines on hand all 
erated ready. for immediate shipment. 
Promptness in shipment often means the 
saving of an entire crop. 





Another $1.85 Excursion to Grand Rapids. 


The Detroit & Milwaukee Division of the 
Grand Trunk Railway will give another of 
its popular excursions to Grand Rapids on 
Sunday, August 28th. Special train will leave 
Brush St. depot at 7 a. m., Gratiot Ave., 7.05, 
Milwaukee Jct., 7.20. The special attraction 
in Grand Rapids on this day is the Annual 
Schwabenfest at Reed’s Lake, Grand Rapids, 
to which all are invited. 


’ 
Bewaret!t"‘Taxe wo Major's Rubber Cement 


substitute. 


SMADASHD 


THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 


9 Fort St West, (Hammond Building.) 


Qasr TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Avé. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 

















Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive. 
* 6:30am | Niagara Fallz. Buffalo....... | * 9:00 pm 
*12noon | Buffalo, New York.......... | * 1:30 pm 
f 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, ete..... ‘ +5:30 pm 
scene wane London accommvudation... .. +9:05 am 





EAST VIA PORT HURON. 

















17:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | t 9:40am 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 
¢ 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | ¢ 6:00 pm 
+ 4:20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... | ¢ 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York.. | * 6:45 am 
; D. & M. DIVISION. 
t 6:55 am inaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | t 9:20 pm 
t 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban............. + 1:55 pm 
+11:40 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven, Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven,Milwaukee | 11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Ponviac Suburban ...........- + 8:10 am 
* 8:40 pm | Chieago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
«8:50 pm/ Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 








and who had come to the little summer 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASGOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—cC. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A, P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 





All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should he addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva Mich. 


Association Topic for September.— 
The County Salaries bill. Do the Farm- 
ers and other business men still favor 
it? How do the candidates for the 
legislature in your district stand on 
this question? 

Association Topic for October.—The 
Most Practical Solution of the Railroad 
Taxation Problem. 


WHAT THE PASSAGE OF THE 
COUNTY SALARIES MEASURE 
WOULD MEAN. i 








It would mean cleaner county poli- 

ties. 
t would mean. that statutory provi- 
sion instead of the greed of unscrupu- 
lous officeholders would determine re- 
cording fees. 

It would mean uniform fees for all. 

It would mean local control of local 
affairs. 

It would mean fixed and unchangea- 
ble salaries during the term of office of 
the incumbents, 

It would mean the application of 
business principles to public affairs. 

It would mean the retirement of a 
great number of unscrupulous office- 
holders who use the county offices for 
public plunder, 

It would mean the advent of a class 
of county office seekers who desire hon- 
est employment at a salary commen- 
surate with the work performed. 

It would mean a saving to the people 
of this State in county taxation alone 
of more than $500,000 annually. 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IF THE 

COUNTY SALARIES BILL IS TO 

BE PASSED. 


_ 








Every friend of the measure in Mich- 
igan should give the bill, ag it appears 
in this issue of The Farmer, a most 
careful reading in order that he may 
work for it understandingly. 

Every farmers’ club in Michigan 
should give the September Association 
topic the most deliberate and thorough 
consideration, : 

Every club should appoint a commit- 
tee consisting of its most active and 
influential members to correspond with 
every candidate for the legislature in 
the district in which the club is locat- 
ed, with reference to the proposed 
measure, and report the results of the 
Same at the October meeting. 

And finally, every voter in Michigan 
who believes in an honest, economical 
and business-like administration of 
public affairs should assert his. consist- 
ency by working and voting, irrespec- 
tive of party affiliations, for the men 
who will most faithfully represent him 
along these lines. 








THE KIMMIS BILL AS IT PASSED 
THE HOUSE. 





At the request of numerous corre- 
spondents we publish herewith the Kim- 
mis County Salaries Bill as amended 
and passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives. This measure, as is well 
known, originated with the farmers’ 
clubs of the State. It wag by them de- 
liberately given first place in the De 
claration of Principles adopted by the 
State Association at the annual meet- 
ing of December, 1896. It Was at their 
request that the bill was prepared by 
the skillful hand of and introduced by 
Non, A, N. Kimmis, ex-president of the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
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and representative in the legislature 
from the second district of Oakland’ 
county. It was largely owing to his 
adroit and tactful management that 
the measure passed the House by an 
overwhelming majority. However, in 
the Senate, like unto nearly every other 
measure championed by the masses and 
opposed by the classes, the Salaries bill 
found few friends, so few indeed, that 
the Senate committee to which it was 
referred were finally “influenced” to re- 
fuse to report it out, notwithstanding 
several emphatic promises to promptly 
report the same which they had made 
to the friends of the measure. 

At the annual meeting of the State 
Association held in December last, the 
matter was again carefully gone over, 
and the feeling was unanimous and de- 
cided that the measure could be passed 
at the coming session of the legislature. 
Accordingly the following resolution 
was placed at the head of the Declara- 
tion of Principles there adopted: 

“Believing in the principle of local 
control of local affairs as enunciated in 
a bill introduced in the last legislature, 
known as the County Salaries Bill, Re- 
solved, That we reaffirm our declara- 
tion that all county officials be paid in 
full for their respective services by 
stated salaries fixed by the respective 
boards of supervisors, and that it be 
made a criminal offense for such offi- 
cials to receive any fees, or other per- 
quisites, in addition to their salaries. 
Further, that the fees collected in the 
county offices be re-adjusted on an 
equitable basis, and that-hereafter all 
such fees be turned into the county 
treasury, and become a part of the 
general fund.” 

It is for these reasons that the topic 
which appears at the head of these col- 
umns is announced for the September 
Association discussion, It is for these 
reasons that every club in Michigan is 
urgently requested to demand from all 
legislative candidates in their respec- 
tive districts an unqualified answer to 
the question, “How do you stand on 
this question?’ It is for these reasons 
that we again publish the measure in 
full, not as introduced by Mr. Kimmis, 
but as amended and passed by the 
House, believing that the people should 
know precisely what they are support- 
ing. 

The following is the bill as it left the 
House: 

A BILL 

Providing for the payment of salaries 
to county officers and providing for the 
disposition of the fees received by such 
officers, 

Introduced by Mr. Kimmis, and 
amended and recommended by commit- 
tee on Towns and Counties, Lansing, 
March 24, 1897, Ordered reprinted as 
amended and passed by the House, 
April 13, 

Section 1. The People of ‘the State 
of Michigan enact, That the boards of 
supervisors of the several counties 
shall determine the compensation 
which the judge of probate, county 
clerk, prosecuting attorney, register of 
deeds, treasurer and school commis- 
sioner shall receive for their respective 
services, which compensation so deter- 
mined shall be in lieu of all salaries, 
fees and perquisites now received by 
them under previous acts. 

Sec. 2: The compensation so fixed. 
as provided in section one, shall be a 
specific annual salary, payable monthly 
by the county treasurer out of any 
money in the county treasury, upon or- 
der of the person entitled thereto. And 
it shall be unlawful for the said boards 
of supervisors to grant to said officers 
any compensation other than the spe- 
cific annual salary aforesaid. 

See. 3. At the last regular session of 
the board of supervisors preceding an 
election at which any county officer or 
officers mentioned in section one are to 
be elected, said board of supervisors 
shall fix the salary of each of the said 
officers so to be elected, which salary 
shall neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished during the term for which said 
county officers shall be elected. 

See. 4. The provisions of this act 
shall not be construed as repealing ex- 
isting provisions for the fixing and col- 
lecting of fees for specific services by 
said county officer or officers but when- 
ever by law a fee is or hereafter shall 
be prescribed for any service rendered 
by such officer or officers it shall be the 
duty of said officer or officers to charge 
and collect such fees, and in case he 
willfully fails to do so, where such fee 
is collectible, he shall be personally 
liable to the county for the amount of 
such fee, and an action of assumpsit 
may be sustained upon his bond by the 
county treasurer in the name of the 
county for the fees for which he is lia- 
ble under this act, which amounts 
when collected shall be paid into the 
treasury in the same manner as though 








they had been collected by the officer 
in default. And if any of said county 
ofticers shall willfully fail to pay over 
monthly to the county treasurer all 
fees so collected by him he shall be 
deemed guilty of embezzlement and, 
upon conviction thereof before any 
eourt of competent jurisdiction, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars nor more than one 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
in the State Prison for not less than 
one year nor more than five years, or 
both such fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court, 

See, 5. Each of the said county offi- 
cers who is or hereafter shall be re- 
quired by law to charge and collect 
fees for the performance of any serv- 
ice by him shall keep a book in which 
he shall record at the time of the rendi- 
tion of such service the name of the 
person for whom the service was ren- 
dered, and the fee charged therefor and 
name of the person or persons from 
whom he shall collect any fee and the 
service for which said fee was collect- 
ed, and the amount of such fee, the 
date of receiving the same, and the 
nature and character of the service 
rendered by him, which book shall be 
kept open to the inspection of the pub- 
lic and any person desiring to inspect 
such book shall have free access there- 
to. And at the expiration of each cal- 
endar month he shall make and file 
with the county treasurer a complete 
and accurate transcript of all entries in 
his said book. Failure to comply with 
the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars nor more than five 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail not less than thirty 
nor more than ninety days, or both 
such fine and imprisonment in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 6. In fixing the salaries of the 
county officers, hereinbefore mentioned, 
the boards of supervisors shall be gov- 
erned by the following limitations: 

The judge of probate and register of 
deeds in counties of not more than ten 
thousand inhabitants shall each receive 
an annual salary of not less than four 
hundred dollars; in counties of more 
than ten thousand and not more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants, a salary 
of not less than seven hundred dollars; 
in counties of more than twenty thou- 
sand and not more than thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, a salary of not less 
than nine hundred dollars; in counties 
of more than thirty thousand and not 
more than forty thousand inhabitants, 
a salary of not less than eleven hun- 
dred dollars; in counties of more than 
forty thousand and not more than sixty 
thousand inhabitants, a salary of not 
less than thirteen hundred dollars; in 
counties of more than sixty thousand 
inhabitants, a salary of not less than 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Sec. 7. The clerk, the treasurer, 
commissioner of schools and the prose- 
cuting attorney in counties of not more 
than ten thousand inhabitants shall 
each receive an annual salary of not 
less than four hundred dollars; in coun- 
ties of more than ten thousand and not 
more than twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, a salary of not less than six hun- 
dred dollars; in counties of more than 
twenty thousand and not more than 
thirty thousand inhabitants, a salary 
of not less than eight hundred dollars; 
in counties of more than thirty thou- 
sand and not more than forty thousand 
inhabitants, a salary of not less than 
ten hundred dollars; in counties of 
more than forty thousand and not more 
than sixty thousand inhabitants, a sal- 
ary of not less than twelve hundred 
dollars; in counties of more than sixty 
thousand inhabitants, a salary of not 
less than twelve hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. Whenever the salary of any 
county officer is regulated and estab- 
lished by a special or local act, such 
act shall not be repealed by this act but 
shall remain in force as if this act had 
not been passed; all other acts or parts 
of acts contravening the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed: Provided, 
nowever, This act shall not apply to 
the county of Kent. 


AN AUGUST PICNIC. 





The second annual picnic of the 
Hampton Farmers’ Club was held at 
Oak Grove, August 4th. The success 
of the picnic was a surprise to all who 
participated. in it, as well as to the 
members of the club. It is estimated 
that - more than one thousand people 
were present during the day. Among 
those prominent were many of the 
leading farmers of Bay County and 
many of the prominent business men 

' 





of Bay City. The dinner was a “PO-aS- 
you-please” affair, each family 6+ 
group of families camping by them. 
selves throughout the grove and alone 
the shore of the bay. p 

After dinner interesting and instruct- 
ive speeches were made by Hon. N. B 
Bradley, Dr. Gilbert, Mr. Hitchcock 
and Judge Kelley. It would be im- 
possible in a report of this king to do 
justice to the speakers by attempting 
a synopsis of the speeches. The prin- 
cipal points made by the speakers, 
however, were, Ist, that a majority of 
our greatest statesmen and most suc- 
cessful business and professional men 
were born upon the farm; 2d, that the 
wealth derived from the products of the 
farms is greater than that derived from 
all other sources put together; 3d, that 
if farmers wish to retain a fair share 
of the wealth they produce they must 
study carefully the social problems 
which our civilization presents. A 
number of games and races concluded 
the exercises of the day. The winners 
of these contests received valuable 
prizes contributed by the merchants of 
Bay City. 





ARE MICHIGAN CLUBS ACCOM- 
PLISHING THE PURPOSES FOR 
WHICH ORGANIZED? 





Are our farms increasing in fertility? 

Are we beautifying our homes? 

Are our farmers, and farmers’ wives, 
their sons and their daughters develop- 
ing and improving their mental and 
intellectual faculties, through the in- 
fluence of the farmers’ clubs? 

Do the candidates for our county of- 
fices, and members of the legislature, 
realize the influence and power our 
farmers’ clubs exert in our elections 
and in the management of our state 
institutions? 

Is not the farmers’ club department 
of The Michigan Farmer, under 
its present management, accomplish- 
ing much good, and exerting a marked 
and- beneficial influence over the farm- 
ers of this State? 

We trust these several questions may 
be truthfully answered in the affirma- 
tive. It is gratifying, indeed, to note 
the advancement of organization and 
the consolidation of farmers of our 
State during the last four years, and 
which is due largely to efficient man- 
agement of the State Association. 
What reasonable purpose can not be 
accomplished by the joint co-operation 
of the State Grange, and State Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs? I fail to see 
any. 

One great trouble with many of our 
farmers is, they are too much wrapped 
up in their political party. We, as 
farmers, should use the same judgment 
and foresight as is manifested by near- 
ly all other branches and lines of busi- 
ness, When there is apparently some 
danger of legislation which may in- 
fringe upon the so-called rights of the 
railroad companies, the bankers, the 
manufacturer, or the monopolist, these 
various organizations have their agents 
and lobbyists present, on time, and 
ready for action; and they are instruct- 
ed to work diligently for the defeat of 
any such measure. How about the 
farmer, the backbone and fdundation 
of our state? When three hundred or 
more farmers’ club representatives, in 
co-operation with the State Grange, go 
up to Lansing next December and mod- 
estly demand any certain line of need- 
ed legislation, not through the influence 
nor to promote the interest of any polit- 
ical party, but an imperative request 
from every farmers’ club and grange in 
the state, something will surely take 
place. Such an appeal will be heard. 
Our legislators are becoming too, well 
convinced of the fact that the farmers 
by united action can largely control] our 
county and state elections. It has been 
said by certain politicians, ‘““The city 
will soon swing the country political- 
ly,” but I certainly hope this will not 
be the case. 

As farmers, we should send bright, 
wide-awake, enterprising men, as much 
as possible, from our own number, men 
who have made a success of their own 
business, to represent us in our legisla- 
ture and in congress; men who will see 
that our interests are not sacrificed by 
city representatives. These “city 
chaps” have a great way of multiply- 
ing offices, and increasing public ex- 
penses that we as taxpayers have to 
meet. In Massachusetts these gilt- 
edged gentlemen have gone so far.as to 
propose that no farmer be allowed to 
sell his milk until his cows have been 
tested by a veterinarian, the premises 
inspected by a doctor of medicine, and 
the milk analyzed by a chemist, to say 
nothing of compelling the farmer to ob- 
serve all the rules and regulations that 
may be made by city health officials 
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who are usually eager to magnify their 
own impcrtai ce: and increase their fees. 
Give us men of good judgment, who 
will use economy and good sense in 
framing our laws, state and national. 

In conclusion, just a word on “keep- 
ing our boys on the farm.” Although 
I am opposed to compelling a boy to 
rem? ° “mn, should it prove dis- 
tasteful to him, still we need and must 
have bright, energetic boys on the 
farm. Farming is not the hum-drum 
work it was a few years ago. It now 
requires skill, judgment and science to 
be a successful farmer, There are those 
who seem to think anyone can “farm 
it,” and seeing a boy is bright with a 
good equipment of natural ability he 
must not be tied down to the farm, but 
take up one of the professions or enter 
the commercial world, The farm of- 
fers better and brighter possibilities to 
our boys and girls than ever before. 

« But how shall we keep the interest of 
the boys at home? First, by making 
home attractive. Second, by all being 
congenial to one another. Third, by 
cultivating and improving our minds as 
well as our lands. Fourth, by having 
home amusements and plenty of the 
right kind of reading matter. Fifth, 
by giving the boys a certain interest or 
share in the stock and proceeds of the 
farm, 

I have sometimes wondered why it 
is some of our clubs are composed 
mainly of middle aged and elderly peo- 
ple. Can it be that our more capable 
boys have been drawn away to the 
city. and are led to believe that 
farm life is drudgery? We hope not. 

If there is not sufficient room for all 
on the farm, let the father and mother, 
fully entitled to their well earned rest, 
move into town where they can enjoy 
their declining years with comfort and 
ease, and thus give the boys a chance 
to shoulder responsibility and become 
self-educated and proficient in farming 
through a practical experience while 
there is still a wise father and mother 
to give them natural and useful advice. 

Cc. J. REED. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





GRAND BLANC FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Grand Blane Farmers’ Club sup- 
ports equal taxation in the adoption of 
the following resolution by a unani- 
mous vote: Resolved, that it is the 
sense of this club that all corporate 
property now paying taxes on earnings 
shall be assessed and required to pay 
taxes on the value of property owned, 
the same as individuals are now taxed. 

Genesee Co. xX. 

FROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met with Mr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Babcock. The Association topic, “The 
Farmers’ Duty Regarding the Nomina- 
tion and Election of Members of the 
Legislature,” was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, The resolution pertaining there- 
to received from the Webster Farm- 
ers’ Club of Oakland was adopted. It 
was decided not to hold an August 
meeting but to join the Millington Club 
in a picnic instead. September meet- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Robert Shaw. 

Tuscola Co. COR. SEC. 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the August meeting of this club. 
held the 11th inst., in J. S. Dunk’s 
grove, a goodly assembly of farmers 
and their wives gathered together. The 
time was spent in social intercourse un- 
til the dinner hour. Topic for discus- 
sion, “Some Essentials for Success in 
Farming.” The program was only 
nicely commenced when one of the es- 
Sentials in successful farming came 
with the rush and the road of wind and 
electric power and deluged the ground 
and such of the people who were not 
prepared for such emergencies. An ef- 
fort will be made to repeat the pro- 
gram at the next meeting. 

LILLIAN McINTOSH, Cor, Sec. 

Branch Co. 

MUSSEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On August 5th the club met at the 
home of W. Beebe. Chief topics dis- 
cussed, “Phosphates” and “Butter 
Making,” in which many members took 
part. Next meeting with R. Shamless, 
September 3. 


RHODA M. MATTESON, Cor, Sec. 
St. Clair Co. 


NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The August meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Perry, 
and was the largest meeting yet held. 
there being 130 present. The question 
Was asked, “Does it pay to use fertil- 
izers for fall wheat?’ and was well 
discussed. P. Kline thought it did. Had 
tried putting it on with the drill. Would 
first use fertilizer on a strip and then 
skip an equal strip, thus alternating. 
Could see a marked difference in favor 
of the fertilized strip. T. Cooling 


thought it would give good results for 
a time but that if it were long con- 





tinued it would ruin the land. Good 
barnyard manure or the turning under 
of clover was good enough for him. 
Thought farmers could not afford to 
buy fertilizer and sell wheat at 60 cents 
per bushel. The question, “Is it right 
for families to hold their membership 
in the club and not live up to the 
rules?” was opened by J. J. Patchel. 
He and all the speakers who followed 
him said, no. It was resolved to en- 
force the constitution regarding the 
non-attendance of members. The reso- 
lution received from the Webster of 
Oakland Farmers’ Club regarding the 
taxation of railroads was then taken 
up and adopted after much discussion. 
Arrangements were made for the Coun- 
ty Association picnic at Caledonia 
Park, August 27. Adjourned to meet 
with Miss Jane Chalker, September 6. 
STELLA DAVENPORT, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The August meeting was entertained 
at the home of Henry Maurer. The 
Association question was taken up and 
decided according to the following res- 
olution: That we, the members of 
this club, consider it the duty of every 
farmer to attend the caucuses, to elect 
delegates to the several conventions 
who will nominate men who will work 
for the interests of the farmer while 
in office. September meeting will be 
held at the home of Albert Hand, the 
2d inst. 

St. Clair Co. MRS. E. HAND, Cor. See. 

SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at T. Donovan's, August 3. 
Nearly one hundred were in attend- 
ance. Mrs. H. Smith read a paper pre- 
senting the temperance question which 
was followed by .a lively discussion. 
Charles Ross opened the discussion on 
the Association question, “The Kind of 
Men to Send to the Legislature.” L. 
Hunter, being called upon, also gave 
some good views on the subject. An 
invitation to attend the Webster Club 
was accepted. A committee of three 
was appointed to investigate the “ice 
wagon” that visits Salem. Four new 
members were accepted. Next meeting 
at Mr. and Mrs. David Deak’s. 

Washtenaw Co. COR. SEC. 
HILLSDALE-LFNAWEE HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Society met August 4th with Mr. and 
Mrs. O. W. Haynes. Exclusive of the 
fine literary program which was inter- 
spersed with several popular songs and 
musical numbers by Prof. Haynes and 
others, the society was interested in 
the discussion of the question, “The 
farmers’ side of the temperance ques- 
tion,” led by Mrs. Carey. She cleared 
the woman of responsibility and illus- 
trated the fealty of the ordinary voter 
to party bossism and expressed the 
hope that the party of the future would 
be clear of bossism. Bossism is a 
dreadful thing, but drink is worse. 
Beer is worse than the ballot. The 
drink bill of the United States last 
year was one Dillion dollars and the 
farmer helps foot the bill. Christian 
men must take their Christianity to the 
polls with them. President Weed: The 
drink traffic has caused more sorrow, 
trouble and degradation than war, 
pestilence and famine. Boys often 
spend their pocket money in saloons 
while parents in their blissful conti- 
dence think it all goes for legitimate 
uses, 

“The Holstein Cow,’ was discussed 
by N. G. Strong. Holsteins have been 
bred distinct for two hundred years. 
They are mild and heavy milkers. Had 
seen a cow that gave under test 108 
pounds of milk a day. Same cow had 
a record of 38 pounds of butter a week. 
He denies that the Holstein as a gen- 
eral purpose and beef breed is inferior 
to the Durham. Cows of this breed 
are always in demand as shippers, and 
calves, owing to their large size, always 
bring top prices as veal. Considers that 
farmers make a great mistake that 
they do not follow raising some partic- 
ular breed of cattle. In answer to an 
inquiry he stated that a good average 
Holstein cow on ordinary feed should 
give thirty pounds of milk per day. So- 
ciety meets September 1, with George 
Bomp. 

ORIN C’' HARROW, Cor, See. 

Hudson, Lenawee Co. 

WEIBSTER OF OAKLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The July meeting was entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Seamark with 
about 150 present. The August meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Elwood; 90 present. We re- 
ceived several new members and a 
promise of more in the future. At each 
meeting the literary exercises were 
very good. Mr. McKnight, of Pontiac, 
was present at the August meeting and 
rendered some very fine songs which 
added greatly to the pleasure of the 
meeting. He also said that he hoped 





sometime to be a member of our club. 
Said he considered farming the basis 
of everything, and that when farmers 
are successful all other classes are. 
The Association topic, “What are the 
farmers’ duties regarding the nominat- 
ing and electing of members of the leg- 
islature?” was warmly discussed at both 
meetings. Mr. Richmond thought it 
would be not only a perplexing but an 
all important duty that some under- 
standing should be arrived at; that 
farmers should look well to the selec- 
tion of men entrusted with their inter- 
ests. Mr. Carpenter did not think that 
strict party politics could financially 
and socially endure, but that the better 
Way is to choose the man who prac- 
tices his advocated principles. Mr. 
Emery thought the best way to estab- 
lish unity is to break the lines and let 
the parties mingle, thus wearing the 
rough corners off, and above all never 


be negligent in those duties that per- | 


tain to the farmers’ welfare. Mr. Cov- 
ert thought it safe to trust our political 
affairs to the two great. parties. 
Thought it wise when we get a man 
who will work for our interest to re- 
nominate him, as one term does not 
suffice for him to carry out all his 
ideas. Thinks it every man’s duty to 
attend the caucuses. Knows nothing 
of reform. Nominate good men for of- 
fice. Send men who have a mind of 
their own. McKinley is for the people, 
we know that. Mr. Seamark said, 
“Vote for the man, whether Democrat 
or Republican, who will work for your 
interest. If farmers prosper the nation 
prospers. We have farmers who are 
capable to represent us. Send men 
who will not be bought and sold. It 
is the voters’ duty to understand 
somewhat of the laws of our country. 
Politicians are as honest as any men.” 
Mr. Cowdin, president of the Monitor 
Insurance Company, was present and 
said: “Don’t vote for a man who will 
not stand by the Atkinson bill.” One 
man thinks a party caucus a party 
curse. Any caucus is when it compels 
aman to vote against his interest. 
Every one makes mistakes. Watch. 
Just so long as you allow it men will 
do you injustice. The club will teach 
you to stand up for your rights. Bea 
politician, one of the kind who loves 
his or her country. Farmers ask only 
for justice. 

This discussion lasted so long that 
the question box was omitted. Next 
meeting with W. E. Carpenter, the first 
Wednesday in September. 

MRS, THOS. SEAMARK, Cor. Sec. 

Oakland Co, 

BURTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Woodlin enter- 
tained the August meeting. After the 
usual opening exercises a number of 
questions were answered, among them, 
“Is drunkenness a crime?’ Mrs. Dev- 
endorf replied that it is a crime ac- 
cording to the bible and also the laws 
of the land; but that it is too often 
overlooked, instead of being dealt 
with as a crime. Our officers for the 
coming six months were elected at this 
meeting and are as follows: President, 
F. Rush; vice-president, Mrs. J. W. 
Rose; secretary, Mrs. G. T. Mason; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs» G. R. 
Woodin. The Association question was 
taken up but as your correspondent 
did not take notes she can only report 
the same old story, that farmers should 
attend the caucuses and primaries and 
see to it that none but good, honest 
men, some farmers and some lawyers, 
are sent to the legislature. Of course 
the _inevitable joke came up as to 
where can they be found. Some of the 
members thought that even an honest 
lawyer is not an impossibility. Miss 
Blanche Shepard read a paper giving 
a history of Michigan, and Master 
Chauncey Woodin gave a recitation en- 
titled ““Michigan.”” Next meeting at the 
residence of A. W. Rose, September 1. 
Shiawassee Co. L. W., Cor. Sec. 





An Improvement in Horse Blankets. 


The latest improvement in horse blankets 
is onthe girths, which are on the bias, the 
girths attached to the fore part of the blanket 
crossing under the horse’s belly and buck- 
ling tothe girths attached tothe hind part. 
These bias girths prevent most of the blanket 
troubles of horse owners and stablemen, 
keep the blanket always in position without 
binding the horse and save all wear and tear 
caused by slipping and trampling. Even by 
rolling and kicking a horse cannot displace 
the bias-girth blankets. The patent is owned 
by William Ayres & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
and bias girths are found only on the famous 
5-A horse blankets made by that firm. A 
postal card addressed to them will bring an 
interesting book on the horse blanket 
question. 





Handsome Rural Property for Sale. 
26 Acres, with brick house, just a mile from 
court house of Monroe. Big flowing spring of 
mineral water. Fine large grove in front of 
house. Three R. R.s and an electric road build- 
ing. Fine chance for building up a sanitarium,’ 
or for making an elegant rural home. $3,500, on 

easy terms. Address 
D. T. ELMER, Monroe, Mich. 





Shoe Box Butter 
Ea the kind that is 
wm @ ff graded in the mar- 
by | ket as ‘‘ladles’’ 

and ‘‘grease,’’ is 

the result of the 
old style milk pan 
dairying. ‘‘Select 

N dairies’’or‘‘choice 

creamery’’ are the 
brands that bring 
money. 

SHARPLES DAIRY 

¢ SEPARATORS 

ge aN make en = 
Paice butter and make 

— 25 to 40 per cent. 

more of it from the same cows. Fur- 

ther facts free. 





as P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester Pa. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


28 YE 


ARS CONSTANT USE 
by wind mill users attest the value 


of our “Qld Reliable” 
4 


DIRECT-MOTION 
wood 


















for either 
pumping or power. ade in8 
sizes—from 10 to %4feet. Don't 
buy until you inguire into its 
merits. Free catalogue. 
PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
13 Mace St., MISHAWAKA, IND. 


> Pulverizer 


A Roller and Pulverizer combined. Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. If your dealer has them not, 
he can get you one on trial. 

FULTON MACHINE CO., Canal Fulton, Ohio. 


H ile are guaran- 
, The Clipper Mills teed to be 
; the best Grain and Seed Clean- 
ersmade. Weuse them in our 
warehouse (power sizes) for re- 
cleaning Clover, Timothy. Vicia 
Villosa, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
Seed Wheat and other Farm 
Seeds. Write for Mill Cireu- 
lar, also Seed Price List. 


The Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Co. 


115-117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Farming Lands for Sale. 


I have about twenty thousand acres of good im- 

proved and unimproved farming lands, in different 

arts of Michigan, for sale at prices ranging from 

to $10 peracre. The greater part ofthis land has 

a good heavy soil and is in every way desirable. 

Will offer special inducements to parties of colo- 
nists Address W.B. HEATH, Ionia, Michigan. 


SEED VW Hy EAT Dawson’s Golden Chaff 
*and White Clawson. 

Pure clean seed of either variety. 80c. per bushel. 

Bags 5c. A. E. ILLENDEN, Adrian, Mich. 


Straight, stiff st vy 
LONG AMBER SEED WHEAT, Straight, scit straw, 
longest head knewn, heavy yielder, no smut. $1 
per bushel. GEO. C. HICKS, Battle Creek, Mich. 








SEED WHEAT T0 BURN { Dawson's Golden Chaff by 
* the Thousands of Bushels. 
General prosperity has not as yet overtaken me 
but a big wheat crop has. Having raised and sold 
more of this choice and prolific wheat than any 
other citizen of the State, I am expecting a large 
trade this season. I had customers in 28 differ- 
ent counties last year with prices much higher. 
I am prepared to fill orders for any amount at 90c. 
on board cars here. Sacks at cost, and I use 
good grain base unless otherwise ordered. 
- H/HINDS, Stanton, Mich. 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED WHEAT 


of the following choice and well known varieties 
at 90 cents a bushel, bags free: Golden Chaff, 
Red Cross, Plymouth Rock, Famous Rudy ' 
Red Clawson, Perfection and American 
Bronze. Also have ten Aberdeen Angus 
Bulls for sale cheap. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, 

Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H. HALL, Proprietor. 


ve FINE LONG AMBER WHEAT at 
90c. per bushel, bags free. Beautiful straw, 
white chaff and no beards. One of the best for 
light soif. D. W. CRAIG, North Branch, Mich. 
I AWSON’S GOLDEN CHAFF SEED 
WHEAT. Strictly pure. $1.25 a bushel 


f.o.». Sterling, Mich. PETER GILBERT. 


JONES WHEATS. 


My wheats are noted for sturdy straw, large 
yields, and are some of the most popular and 
profitable grown. Jones Longberry No.1 hasa 
record of 52 bushels per acre. Originator of Early 
Arcadian, Diamond Grit, Oatka Chief, E. Genesee 
Giant, and others. Send for catalogue to 

A. N. JONES, Newark, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 


SEED YH EAT Long Amber and No. 

* 6, Bald White Wheat. 
Straight stiff straw. Heavy yielders. Price $1.00 
per bu., bags included. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


, ’ 
Gold for the Farmer’s Pocket %20,erows Dawson's 
Strictly pure seed for sale by J. P. DEAN, 
Napoleon, Mich. Write for terms. 


Dawson’s Golden Chaff Seed Wheat for Sale. 


PRICE $1.00 per Bushel. Bags free. 
C. G. JACKSON, Birmingham, Mich. 


Dawson’s Golden Chaff Seed Wheat for Sale. 


Yield 50 bushels per acre. Price $1.25 per bushel. 
Bags free. J. H. HARRIS & CO., Caro, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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STAMPEDE. 
favorite story with all cattle- 
said W. P. Anderson, of Chi- 
yesterday afternoon, “is one of 
a stampede. When a man witnesses 
one he never forgets it. 
“I have heard many tales of the 
kind, but never a better one than that 
told by A. H. Pierce, known all over 





PIERCE’S 





“The 
men,” 
cago, 


the range country as ‘Shang Hy’ 
Pierce. He told it in the Lindell Hotel 


in Kansas City. As near as I can re- 
member it was as follows: 

* ‘Several years ago 1 started from 
the range of Texas with 2,000 cattle 
which 1 wanted to drive into Kansas. 
It was the regular routine work to 
gather them from the ranges in Texas 
and start the drive. Of course, we 
expected that we would get to Kan- 
sas in due time and without trouble. 
I had driven innumerable herds over 
the trail and very seldom had any 
trouble. I did ‘not anticipate’ trouble on 
this trip, as when I started out I had 
with me the best lot of cow-punchers 
that ever left Texas. 

‘It was a beautiful sight when we 
started out, driving 2,000 long-horned 
steers. The men were all in good 
spirits, planning to daub red paint all 
over Kansas City. Through the thick 
dust from the hoofs of the cattle and 
horses could be seen the red handker- 
chiefs of the cowboys as they dashed 
up and down gathering the herd to- 


gether and swearing in a loud and 
good-natured manner. 
“When we were out about four 


days we met a small band of Indians, 
who bothered us until we drove them 
away. We got into quite a fight over 
the matter. We discovered them early 
in the morning and by afternoon we 
forgot all about the Indians and were 
busy taking care of our stock. We 
knew that a heavy storm was coming 
up and wanted to get our herd pretty 
well bunched before dark, so we could 
handle them easily in case of rough 
weather. 

“*That night there was a stampede 
in the herd, and we never did get a 
large number of the cattle, although 
the herd proper was saved. The stam- 
pede was caused by the Indians with 
whom we had trouble during the morn- 
ing. By the flashes of lightning we 
saw them scampering away across the 
plains in an opposite direction to that 
taken by the herd. 

“*The stampede started shortly after 
midnight, and I do not believe I will 
ever forget what I went through be- 
fore daylight. The Indians gathered 
upon the flank of the cattle and wor- 
ried them until the whole herd was 
in motion. Of course in a wink we 
were all up and mounted and after 
the herd, trying to stop the stampede 
and keep them together, 

“Shortly after the stampede start- 
ed the storm began, and the bright 
flashes of lightning and the heavy roll- 
ing of the thunder added to the mad- 
ness of the cattle. Above the roar 
of the storm and the thunder of the 
hoots of the cattle I could hear my 
men yelling and trying by every power 
to keep them together. The bellowing 
of the mad cattle, the rush of the 
horses, the yelling of the men. and the 
thunder made a combination of noises 
the like of which I never expect to 
hear again. Just as dawn commenced 
to streak the horizon we managed to 
turn the head of the rushing column 
and in a short time had them going in 
a circle, milling. 

‘*With daylight the storm ceasel 
and we could see every movement. 
After we once got the herd going in a 
circle it was an easy matter to keep 
them together, and our efforts were 
directed toward making the circle so 


small that the stampede would be 
stopped. As it grew smaller nothing 


but a moving bunch of great horns 
could be seen above the herd. And 
they kept milling and milling and mill- 
ing. 

“Here the story-teller stopped to take 
a chaw of tobacco and one of the inter- 
ested listeners interrupted to know 
what happened next. 

**Well,” continued Pierce, ‘they kept 
nilling and milling, and when they 
stopped I found that in their milling 
they had ground all their horns off, and 
I drove the herd into Kansas and sold 
them for muleys.’ ” 





es When writing tol advertisers please 
mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


SEED. GRAIN. 


Hereisa NIN 


ANN IN will clean and 
pnw and BRagall kinds of Grain 
ani Seeds. 50.00 nowin use. Capa- 
city,60 bush Wheat perhonr;0O ts, 
80to1% bush. Will separate Oats 





and Wheat to perfection. Catalogue 
M. CAMPBELL FANNING Mi 
PBELL cA 
£05 Wesson Ave.. DETROIT, inc Mitt Co. 


SEES 







ever before. 







Made in all sizes, for 
both hand and power f 
use Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and 

rice list. Willsend |: 

atest publication on @& 
Eusilage to all who 
write for it. 








A SMALL THRESHING MACHINE 


Something for the farmer who can do his own 
threshing, with less help and power than BE's4 
We also make a full 

line of Sweep and Tread 
: Powers. 


has great capacity, and can be 


logue, giving testimonials. 


Ray 


= 
me RY 


THE COLUMBIA THRESHER 


by light power. Send for ova 









FOR 
Reduced Price 
Mention this 

paper. « 





OHIO STEEL ROLLER 


FOUR SIZES-6, 7, 7%, 8 FEET. 


HAS SELF-OILING DUST-PROOF BOXING 
HEAVY ANGLE STEEL WEIGHT BOX. 


1%, STEEL AXLE. 


LIGHT DRAFT, 


Perfect in Construction. 

No Farmer can afford to be without one. 

One furnished at Reduced Price where 

we have no Agentto introduce them. 
Write for Catalogue and Price. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR co., Bellevue, Ohio. 





LIGHTNING HAY PRESS 


Wiost durable and economical. 


AULiSjaLlLow Or ive Sate. 


Kar FAD ULLY Huy FeOSS 4 


1 PS) Matt Di KOUSG y LLY hho 


Vv, 








= DIRECT SALES TO FARMERS. 


CARRIAGES, HARNESS and AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


ite at once for catalogue and prices. 


STANDARD CARRIAGE | bal IMPLEMENT Co. 2: * 


You have the benefit of 
the agents’ commission 
and the dealers’ profit. 


_Ann Arbor, | Mich. 





THE FARMER 
ARMOUR... . 
THE FARMER 


large yields of cereals and grass. 


Send for Armour’s Farm and Garden Library 
and Address of Nearest Agent. 





Feeds his stock and sends it to market. 


Slaughters and distributes the product 
all over the world. 

Takes back in the shape of ANIMAL 
FERTILIZER that portion not used in 
feeding, clothing, shoeing, harnessing, glueing, soaping, freez- 
ing and healing; nothing is wasted. 

ARMOUR’S ANIMAL FERTILIZERS are scientifically prepared; their use insures 
The RAW MATERIAL of which they are made 
IS GROWN BY THE AMERICAN FARMER AND IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

USE THESE FERTILIZERS ON YOUR WHEAT. 


THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 








If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 

we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”? We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill. anny Suburb) 


cu 


WOLVERINE “cuts Oi 





YOUR ENSILAGE 4S, 
YOUR yn FODDER. ~ 


to two uncut, 








SENT ON TRIAL! 


THE WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. 
PRICE ONLY $3.50. 
Why buy a cat in a 
bag wher you can 
have the best machine 
on the market sent 
you by express c. 0. d. 
on 10days’ triai ana it not a = express 
agent will refund you 


essrennse FENCE “MACH INE co. “Detroit, Mich 
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2 SCORK SCREW 
e : PICKET. "3 — up 


an : 
>>> At Makes a CHEAP, es 


and ELASTIC Steck and Hog 


proof FENC 
Easy te oN Write us. 


WILSON WIRE FENCE C0., 


_ Sauer, Mic. 
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A ‘LONG SIECE. 


fter thirteen years of continuous assault by all 
xin of stock, the first e fen 
impregnable against tet forces.” bir necees stil 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 






2 s 
A Profitable Business 
ON A LIMITED CAPITAL. 
Any man can make a good living 


Drilling Wells 


for his neighbors. They are 
better and caeaper than the 
dug wells. 













is the stron, age fastest and the best designed 
in the worl Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue. ET ITS FREE. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0 









the cutting power of 


FEED & ENSILACE OHIO 


CUTTERS & FODDER SHREDDERS. 
|] Then, too, it saves about that much of the labor 
« feeding. With Lad large throats, high 
eed rods, and 





ade positively 7 
n Silage” free. 


THE gULVER aC, ms 





Sold under an ute gua 


b Tantee TD ¢ 
amount of work of any other will of phe teed 








poner retnnded. Write for circulars and prices. 


MFG, CO. 


” Carrollton, Mo. 





MUCH MORE 


corn can be cut ina given time by the use of the 


SCIENTIFIC sanves 


than can be cut by handor wit’: HARVESTER 


any oth 
chine, not excepting ba self-binder.” 


= ADJUSTABLE 


bey shars 







with this ma- 
chine shocks 
better, cures better and is better. 

It will save many times its price ‘in one season; low 
priced enough to be within the easy reach of every 
farmer. Write for catalogue and prices. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 


HENCR & DROMGOLD’S GR Alh 


and Fertilizer Drill 


trill’: on the 
market. 

Many points 

of superie 

ority; it is 

geared from 

the centre. 
Quantity of 

grain and fertilizer 








an- 

abe — 
vinced. Ag bg Cireulars free. Address 
HENCH = DROMGOLD, Mies York, F Pa 


Potato profits 


depend on the cost of production. 
the cost of digging them, 
money by using the 


seve 





You can reduce 
saving time, labor and 


CumMINGs PATENT) | 


Standard Potato Harvester. 


It is easy work for two horses to dig five acres in 





ten hours. Digs either trench system or hills, and 
gets them all without injuring the tubers. You can 
try it before you buy. Send for free catalogue. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N Y. 


HOW MANY POTATOES 


DID YOU PLANT? 
FP If you have an acre you 
eannot afford to dig 
them by hand. The 









Potato Digger 


Vv d otatoes better, cleaner and 
) cheaper than can exons by hand. 

are strong, durable and 
ensily o odie. Bold under full guarantee. Don’t 
buy operat get our FREE, 82 page catalogue. 
DOWDEN M’F’G CO., Box 24, Prairie City, Iowa. 


BARBARA ARARARAAARRABRARARRRE 


FLOUR CITY SELF 
HAY PRESS FEEDING 









Simple, 
Strong, 

Light Running, 
Creat Capacity, 


ADDRESS Minneapolis, aaa. 
VwvVvUV ve eV VE EVE EEE eye 


A Big Hay Crop 


INNARD PRESS 00, 





has now to be marketed, The « pect way, to ‘4A it there isin the forn 


THE iE to bale with fe an 


of bales. 
4 


BEST MA 
Edd 







46-in. Feed Opening. 
It makes the most compact, even-sized bales. You can get more hay 
in a car—chéaper freight. 88 Stylea and Sizes—Horee oF 
Steam Power. Made entirely of steel. It is light, strong and 
durable, Better send at once for our free illustrated catalogue. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILt ILL 


THRES -FOURTHS OF ALL THE HAY- PRESSES 

ww ust AREA CK’S. Ve 

ir, Dect w— 

rhe Best Hay-Ouiprers 
& FARMERS USE THEM. 

WORLO’S FAIR PRIZES AND 

THE U. S- STATE FAIR PREMIUMS. 

Puts from 10to 

~ 12tonsin @ car. 

Requires less 

help. 














THE RALE ee 

for MORE MONEY 
Address for cireu- 

lar, 

? P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS 

® TIVOLI ST., ALBANY, N.Y. 


HEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
+ We will sell you one with 
a small payment down, the balance on long time. 
alittle each year. Come and see us or write 
CROSWELL COMPANY: 


T 
ore ef Sanilac Co., 








oh. 


Mention Michigan Farmer when 1 writing advertisers. sau 








